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The final job competence of a stenographer is Cor 

measured by her ability to write shorthand and ps 
) then transcribe it in mailable form at a good rate Ditnstenicetenbetetents a 
of speed on the typewriter. A fast typist or a fast not enough. The following are “ae 
shorthand writer will not necessarily make a good “sere of the features in this of 
: stenographer. Transcription speed is made up of one 
! many factors, including typing ability; shorthand Reading by thought phrases 
reading ability; ability to use materials and equip- Transcription control drills 
| ment properly; ability to correct errors; and a good Comparison drills THI 
| working knowledge of punctuation, spelling, Punctuation drills ae 
hyphenation, and grammar. All of these many Reading rate builders a 
skills are woven together into a pattern that will Handling the note book mers 
help you train better stenographers. Making sense in transcription | Wes 
| Handling carbon paper tan 
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EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is a real 
classic among textbooks. It is written in a 
stimulating manner that is interesting to 
read but it is packed full of specific principles 
and applications based upon business use. 
Besides the detailed treatment of punctua- 
tion, there is a simplified punctuation guide. 
You will like the excellent selection of drills 
and problems with the systematic review. 
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Grammar with a business 
background 


e Plenty of short, easy drills 


e A simplified punctuation 
guide 


e Simplified teaching of 
paragraphs 


e Constant motivation 

e Systematic review 

e Plenty of illustrations 

e Plenty of examples 

e Writing personal letters 

e Letters of application 

e Oral English 

e A new transcription guide 


e Reference section on ad- 
dresses 


e Reference section on salu- 
tations 
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Providing for Individual Differences 


Most of us enjoy teaching students who are blessed with high intelligence, 
and those who have the ability to master the skill subjects in our field. If we had 
our choice, we’d rather teach these groups than any others. At the present time 
we are finding an increasing number of students in our classes who do not have 
the desire or the ability, or both, to learn a skill. Yet this group should have a 
knowledge of the basic principles of business for everyday living. Since we do not 
want these students to use the trial-and-error method when they have finished 
school, our graduates should all have some training in accepted business prin- 
ciples. With our assistance, this group will become useful citizens. It is there- 
fore our job to try to develop whatever desirable traits and abilities they may 
have to make them useful and worth-while citizens. 

The foundation for the business of living can be laid in our own field of 
business education through our beginning courses. We can, of course, spread 
ourselves too thin. We may do a little for a number and not much for any one by 
concentrating too much on outstanding individuals. On the other hand, we 
should concentrate on the whole group and teach them the fundamentals that 
will be important to them in thei: lives. 

The teacher who thinks it is necessary to cover the required number of les- 
sons in beginning bookkeeping or shorthand in the first term is not interested in 
developing the individual student. It is more important that they learn well the 
basic business principles. 

The theme of the National Business Teachers Association convention this 
year is — PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. This theme is timely 
and deserves careful thought. If we take care of all who come to us regardless of 
superiority or lack of it, then we can give a satisfactory answer to the question — 
‘*How well did they learn their work?’’ or better — ‘‘How well did we do our job?”’ 
It is much more logical to cover less material and cover it better, than to leave a 
group with a feeling of bewilderment. 

Some years ago teachers were inclined to brag about how many lessons they 
were able to cover in a shorthand or bookkeeping book during the first term. 
They have since discovered that the same number of lessons will now take a 
longer time, or that they will get better results by covering less and spending 
more time in remedial work. 

It is also necessary to spend time in developing the individual student's 
personality. Students must be trained to get along with others. If they can get 
along with their classmates, they may learn to get along with their neighbors, 
the people in their communities, the people in their city, their state, the nation, 
and the world. 

Learning to get along with others, and practicing the Golden Rule, will goa 
long way toward making successful, useful citizens. This is a challenge that can 
be met. Let’s borrow the slogan of one of our international service organiza- 


tions — ‘‘We Build.’’ 


Howard E. Wheland, president of National Business 
Teachers Association; John — High School, Cleve- 
nd, oO. 











Sometime, sooner or later, the high school 
business teacher is called upon to sponsor a 
business club. For this reason it is handy to 
have some worth-while ideas on the subject. 
While business clubs do not differ radically 
from other departmental extracurricular 
activities, they do have special characteris- 
tics, opportunities, and problems, which are 
seldom learned except through trial and 
error. The following suggestions for or- 
ganizing and conducting a successful high 
school business club are based upon one 
teacher’s experience in reorganizing such a 
group in a large, comprehensive, city high 
school. 

PURPOSE. Before any club can get under 
way, a purpose for the organization must be 
decided upon. The primary purpose of a 
school business club should be to promote 
interest in business education, and all subse- 
quent activities should be directed to this 
end. It may be assumed that the business 
club will draw its membership from the 
business students; therefore, the more in- 
terest the club stimulates in business educa- 
tion, the larger the enrollment will be in 
business courses. The larger the number of 
prospective members, the greater the likeli- 
hood for a large club membership, making 
for a strong organization promoting business 
education. 

Every club that is associated with school 
work should encourage scholarship. The 
business club should stress general scholar- 
ship and service to the school and not limit 
itself to scholarship in business subjects 
alone. The club should not interfere with 
other school activities or attempt to compete 
with them. There is a definite place, as 
well as a wide scope, for business education, 
and the business club will be wise to serve 
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Sponsoring a 
Business Club 


by RALPH K. KNOST, WITHROW HIGH SCHOOL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mr. Knost provides many helpful sugges- 
tions out of his own experience for running 


a business club. 


with rather than compete against other 
school organizations in the general scholar- 
ship program. 

No club can long exist without engaging 
in some worth-while group activity. The 
business club must provide some distinctive 
activity that is definitely related to business 
education. A strictly social club may gather 
simply to converse, play games, and enjoy 
refreshments, but a business club, which is 
associated with the business education de- 
partment, should have a definite educational 
purpose for the group to pursue while 
gathered together which will exceed mere 
entertainment. 

MEMBERSHIP. Eligibility is usually the first 
point given practical consideration for 
membership. Invitation to membership in 
the high school business club may be ex- 
tended to the entire school, encouraging 
anyone interested in business to join, or 
membership may be limited strictly to those 
enrolled in business courses. To avoid the 
club’s becoming a catch-all for anyone 
simply interested in affiliating with some 
organization, experience has shown that it 
is best to limit the initial membership to 
students enrolled in business courses. 

For the teacher interested in organizing a 
new club, an excellent place to begin is with 
the general business class. One class period 
a month may be used as a business club 
meeting. In this way, every student in the 
class is encouraged to join, has the feeling of 
belonging, and is acquainted personally with 
the teacher-sponsor. Furthermore, the club 
is definitely associated with the business 
department and the school from the very 
beginning. The educational tone as opposed 
to the social tone of the club is set from the 
outset and there is little doubt as to the 
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purpose of the organization. If the school is 
coeducational, as most of our public high 
schools are, this method of building a mem- 
bership will encourage boys as well as girls 
to participate in the business club. 

For large schools, having several general 
business classes, more than one section of the 
business club may be organized with inde- 
pendent officers under the same teacher- 
sponsor or different teacher-sponsors. The 
officers may, in turn, elect general officers 
for the combined sections in order to handle 
joint activities of the entire club. 

As the members progress in school and 
leave the general business classes for other 
business courses, they generally retain their 
interest in the business club. Consequently, 
the teacher-sponsor may find it necessary to 
take in all business students and hold the 
monthly meetings after school or during the 
school activity period, if the school is so 
fortunate as to be organized in this manner. 

It may be well to consider affiliation with 
the national high school business club 
organization — Future Business Leaders of 
America. To join a national organization 
has definite advantages and, perhaps, dis- 
advantages. It is best for the individual club 
and sponsor to decide the merits of local or 
national affiliation in the light of the needs 
of their own club. It is essentially a choice 
between using the dues strictly for local 
purposes and receiving no outside literature, 
membership cards, etc., or raising (or 
sharing) the dues in order to receive the 
obvious advantages of participating in a 
national organization. 

In large cities, the business clubs in the 
| various high schools may find it advanta- 
geous to affiliate on a city-wide basis in name 
only, leaving every school with its own 
independent chapter. This plan allows each 
club to do as it pleases, but enables the 
chapters to get together in sponsoring large 
group activities. This same plan could be 
followed by several village or township 
schools within the same county. 

activities. After trying different types of 
programs within the school, such as speakers, 
films, student demonstrations, and guidance 
discussions with only varying degrees of 
success, it was found that the most interest 
was aroused and sustained through the out- 
of-school inspection trips. Nothing seems 
to equal the appeal of going places and seeing 
things firsthand. Some schools are more 
advantageously located than others for 
Visiting business and industrial enterprises, 
but no business club should pass up the 
opportunity of making its primary activity 


the visitation of as many different types of 
businesses as possible. In this way, the 
business club can serve as the medium for 
field trips in the business department. For 
the teacher organizing a business club from 
the members of the general business class, 
the trips may be planned to coincide with 
the units of the general business course. 
Later on, as the club includes students from 
the entire business department, more spe- 
cialized types of business or industry may be 
included in the visitation program. 

A few words should be included on 
organizing and conducting trips. After a 
suitable place to visit has been decided upon, 
it is necessary to make all arrangements 
carefully in advance. In order to avoid 
conflict with other school classes, it is best 
to schedule the visitation after school hours. 
Trips are usually more successful if the 
teacher is personally acquainted with some- 
one at the business to be visited, but lack of 
personal contact should never discourage a 
teacher from investigating the possibility of 
alranging a visitation to an unfamiliar 
business. Most concerns welcome the oppor- 
tunity to show off their plants and offices. 

In contacting a firm about a future visita- 
tion, the teacher should be sure to give such 
information as the size, type, and age-level 
of the student group; the day and time the 
visitation is desired; and the things the 
group expects to observe. The more in- 
formation the business concern has about 
the school group, the better organized the 
trip will be. 

After the sponsor has obtained the neces- 
sary information on the place to be visited 
and the club has decided on the date of the 
trip, the means of transportation to and 
from the business concern must be settled. 
Chartered buses seem to be the most satis- 
factory means of transportation. The local 
transit company will usually provide equip- 
ment at a reasonable rate so long as the 
buses are not used during the rush hours. 
Frequently, the chartered buses are used 
only at 3:00 p.m. in getting the group to the 
place of visitation, allowing the students to 
return to their homes on the regular sched- 
uled buses. 

In order to know exactly how many buses 
to charter, it is best to have the club mem- 
bers sign up and pay for their transportation 
a week before the trip. The list of names 
may be used later in checking those boarding 
the buses. If the group is large, requiring 
several buses, the transportation company 
usually requires an accompanying adult on 
every bus. Such details as route, etc., can 
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be worked out with the chartered bus de- 
partment of the transit company, which is 
usually more than accommodating. 

PROJECT. Every school club should have a 
definite project on which to work or toward 
which to contribute during the school year. 
A business club project may consist of simply 
using the surplus dues for a prize awarded in 

-June to the outstanding member of the 
business club; or it may be the performance 
of some elaborate school service, such as 
publishing the school paper or annual. The 
important thing for the sponsor to remember 
is that the project should be neither too 
limited or selfish; nor, on the other hand, too 
ambitious. For the teacher organizing a 
business club for the first time, it is best to 
proceed conservatively. The club members 
should be encouraged to select a project 
which is within their interest and capacity. 
A simple award or prize recognizing scholar- 
ship and school service is a good place to begin. 

ORGANIZATION. The manner in which any 
club is organized has much to do with its 
success or failure. In sponsoring a business 
club, the teacher will be wise to keep the 
organization as simple as possible. The 
president, of course, presides over the general 
meetings and also the meetings of the steer- 
ing committee composed of the club officers. 
The vice-president may serve as permanent 
chairman of the program committee as well 
as perform the usual occasional parliamen- 
tary duties. The treasurer is responsible for 
collecting the dues and assessments and 
making disbursements. (At this point, it 
may be said that experience has proved that 
it is best to collect a nominal amount of dues 
for the school year — one dollar — at the 
time the membership card is issued in 
September; and then require the members to 
pay the transportation cost of each trip — 
about twenty-five cents — at the time they 
sign up for the particular inspection trip.) 
The secretary may keep an historical scrap- 
book of all club activities — including pub- 
licity releases, correspondence, write-ups 
and pictures of trips, and photostatic copies 
of certificates awarded — in lieu of a formal 
minutes book. This usually provides a more 
interesting record of club activities for pub- 
licity and future reference. A scrapbook may 
be kept for each school year. ‘The corre- 
sponding secretary should be responsible for 
notices to members and all forms of corre- 
spondence, including the thank-you notes 
to the concerns that are visited by the club. 
‘(In order to impress these businesses with 
the sincere appreciation of the club, the 
notes should be sent promptly.) 


The name of the club should lend dis- 
tinction to the group. Beta Chi was used for 
our business club because the members 
wanted Greek letters on their pins. Any- 
thing which will lend dignity and instill 
pride in belonging to the organization should 
be encouraged. A word may be said about 
membership pins and club paraphernalia. 
High school students like club membership 
pins. These pins can be obtained at a 
reasonable cost if kept neat and simple. 
Many school clubs display their names on a 
sign or banner when in formal session and 
when the group picture is taken for the 
school paper or school annual. The before- 
mentioned Beta Chi went so far as to com- 
mission a member to make up the club 
insignia in flashing lights. The members got 
quite a thrill out of displaying their emblem 
in the school display case along with pictures 
and souvenirs of various businesses they had 
visited. 

The time and place of meetings of the busi- 
ness club have already been touched upon. 
To reiterate, it has been found that when 
first organizing a school club that is identified 
with the work of some school department, it 
is best to have the business meetings once a 
month during class time. High school stu- 
dents are disinterested in long parliamentary 
procedures. If the business meetings are to 
be meaningful and interesting, they must be 
streamlined and well planned in advance by 
the steering or executive committee. Be- 
ginners often write out the agenda in detail, 
leaving nothing to chance. 

The inspection trips, of course, are apart 
from the business meetings. The main 
consideration in organizing the inspection 
trips should be given to the schedule. The 
group should meet promptly at the chartered 
buses, which should proceed without delay 
to the place of visitation. The transportation 
company and the proper official of the firm 
to be visited must never be inconvenienced 
or disappointed. A good policy is to make 
general plans well in advance, and then check 
on specific details as close to the date of the 
trip as possible. A final check with all 
parties concerned on the morning of the day 
of the trip is always wise. Again, nothing 
must be left to chance. A smooth-running 
inspection trip is a great source of pleasure 
and satisfaction to everyone involved, but 4 
badly organized, confused visitation cal 
become a minor catastrophe, causing serious 
loss of goodwill. 

rEcorpDs. While some reference has beet 
made previously to the nature of the clu) 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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A Practical Office Practice Project 


by HARRIETT L. HAYDEN 


SEWICKLEY TOWNSHIP JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


It was on February 12, 1953, when the high 
school principal asked me to report to the 
supervising principal’s office to receive in- 
structions on an office practice project to be 
completed for the local Board of Education. 
I learned from the supervising principal that 
the purpose of the project was to collect and 
file data on the delinquent taxes for the years 
1938-1951, inclusive, so that the Board of 
Education and the tax collector could com- 
pile a financial record of the outstanding 
taxes for the school district. 

After discussing the problem with the 
supervising principal, I was instructed to use 
all second-year business students and any 
others in my first-year classes that I deemed 
necessary to complete the project. The stu- 
dents were asked to check the Delinquent 
Tax Record Books and type a list of all 
unpaid taxes. Any accounts paid and those, 
marked ‘“‘deceased” were omitted from the 
list. There was no deadline set for the 
completion of the project. 

A visible-index file was used to file the 
card of each individual who was delinquent 
in paying his taxes for any of the years of 
1938 to 1951 inclusive. The tax books 
contained names of citizens in the school 
district — listed in seven subdistricts for the 
years 1938 to 1949, inclusive. For the years 
1950 to 1951 inclusive there were eight sub- 
districts. We had seventy-two tax books for 
the years 1942-1951, but for the years 1938 
to 1941, inclusive, all subdistricts were 
bound in one book. This gave us a total of 
seventy-six tax books to check in order to 
get the complete record. 

The procedure necessary to compile a 
composite record made it necessary for us to 
set up a temporary file first and then retype 
the temporary record for the permanent 
visible file so it would contain a summary of 
the individual’s record of delinquent taxes. 
After the project was explained to the stu- 
dents they were anxious to get started and 
wondered when the tax books would be 
available. 

We decided to use the old census cards, 
»’ x 8” in size, as a temporary file. The 
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supervising principal had estimated that we 
—_ have approximately 800 accounts to 

e. 

On Monday, February 16, we were given 
the first set of tax books. Each morning a 
couple of boys and I reported to the super- 
vising principal’s office, checked the books 
out, and at the close of the day returned the 
books to the office. A signed receipt was 
used each time the books were checked in or 
out. 

We started with the tax record for the 
years 1942-1945, compiled in twenty-eight 
books. The tax record for the other years 
were not available when we started the 
project. We used three 45-minute periods a 
day, with a changing group of students 
each 45 minutes, and averaging 25-30 stu- 
dents to the group, we were able to finish 
the temporary record for the years 1942- 
1945, inclusive, including the alphabetizing 
by subdistrict and year. On each card the 
students typed the name of the individual, 
the amount of the tax, the address of the 
individual, the year of the tax not paid, and 
the subdistrict. Under remarks, the students 
typed the reason for nonpayment of the tax. 

We ran out of census cards and had to 
resort to a mimeographed form which re- 
quired stencil cutting and mimeographing 
by the students. As the students worked on 
the project they began to realize the value 
of time and quality in production work. 
Student interest was growing. A real job 
was being done and a sense of satisfaction 
arose among the students because they were 
doing a worth-while job for the community 
and the school district. The work-shop 
attitude increased rapidly and the coopera- 
tion and spirit of helping each other began 
to prevail. The more able students offered 
in a kindly manner to help the slower stu- 
dents. 

On February 25, we received the tax 
record for the years 1946-1951, inclusive, 
which required four days of typing and 
alphabetizing to complete the temporary 
record. One important observation made 
by the students at this point was that we 
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had fewer new accounts of unpaid taxes and 
less unpaid accounts for individuals for the 
years 1942-1945, inclusive. 


Since the 1938-1945 tax books were still 
not available, we began to arrange our 1942- 
1951 subdistricts by alphabetizing a com- 
posite record for the entire district. To 
complete the composite record we arranged 
by years each individual account and sta- 
pled each account by years together in order 
to determine the amount owed by each 
individual. 


On March 12 we started what was to be 
the last round on the temporary records for 
the years 1938 to 1941 inclusive. Since the 
subdistricts for these years were bound in 
one book, a new problem of procedure arose. 
Should we separate the books for each sub- 
district or would we save time by using a 
relay system whereby each student would 
work during study periods as well as the 
allotted class periods? The students decided 
not to separate the books and to use the relay 
system. They set up a schedule of their 
study hall periods, pooled their services, and 
proceeded with the typing. At no time did 
I have to hunt for a typist or a so-called 
relief operator. 


At last we finished the typing and alpha- 
betizing of the entire district for the fourteen 
years. As we alphabetized, we counted the 
accounts under each letter of the alphabet 
which gave us a record of the exact amount 
of taxes outstanding for the fourteen years. 
We also had the total taxes due for each year. 


Throughout the entire procedure of com- 
pleting the temporary record, we kept 
records and reported the progress of the 
project to the supervising principal. Now 
we were ready to estimate the time required 
to finish the job. We estimated that it 
would require twelve days of typing and 
three days of filing, or a total of fifteen days 
to complete the project. To be exact, it 
took us just 144% days. We finished the 
project on April 10, 1953. 


Some of the values students derived from 
this project were: 


(1) They developed a workshop attitude. 

(2) They learned to work cooperatively with each 
other. 

(3) They assumed responsibility and leadership. 

(4) As typists, they refrained from discussing un- 
paid taxes. 

(5) They learned the importance of writing their 
name the same always, preferably the way it 
appears on the birth certificate. 

(6) As future taxpayers of the district, they learned 
the importance of meeting financial obligations 
on time. 


(7) They gained knowledge concerning the sub- 
districts within the district and the number of 
taxable individuals. 


(8) They learned the importance of accuracy in their 
work. 


(9) They gained experience in production work and 

alphabetic filing. 

On May 5, 1953, the local Board of Edu- 
cation sent the students a letter of recogni- 
tion in which they expressed their sincere 
thanks for such an excellent and accurate 
job. They did not realize at the time they 
requested us to do the job what a tremendous 
one it was. As a teacher, I can sincerely say 
that I have never experienced such wonderful 
cooperation among students. Each student 
was willing to assume responsibility and 
put forth every effort to complete the project 
in good form. 
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records in connection with the duties of the 
officers, nothing has been said specifically 
about the type of records to be maintained, 
such as membership, financial, and secre- 
tarial. 

The best type of membership record for a 
school business club which collects a nominal 
amount of dues — one dollar for the entire 
school year — at the beginning of the school 
year is the combination membership card- 
membership record. A form, printed on 
heavy paper, consists of two parts—a 
wallet-size membership card and a filing- 
card-size stub. The member pays one dollar 
dues; fills out the card and stub providing 
the desired information, such as name, home- 
room number, address, and telephone nun- 
ber; detaches and keeps the membership 
card; and returns the membership record 
to the club treasurer who keeps all the stubs 
filed alphabetically in a small box file. 

A simple two-column cashbook for receipts 
and payments should be maintained by the 
club treasurer. Receipts and payments 
should be handled through the _schod 
treasurer if the school provides such 4 
service; otherwise, a checking account must 
be used. Some simple method should bk 
used for filing paid bills or payment voucher 
if the school treasurer requires the bills. 

Copies of all notices and letters received 
and sent should be filed chronologically by 
the corresponding secretary. It has been 
mentioned before that the recording secre 
tary might keep a scrapbook of copies of the 
material prepared by the corresponding 
secretary and literature received from the 
concerns visited }during the school yeat. 
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Don’t Sell Your Business 


Department Short 


by CHRISTY SNEAD, BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


LONGWOOD COLLEGE, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The growth of business education during the past fifty years 


has been phenomenal. 


Mr. Snead points out some of the 


reasons why business education has become so popular. 


Near the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Thomas Jefferson signed the Louisiana Pur- 
chase treaty and thereby doubled the land 
area of the United States. His signature was 
written with a feather pen. About 1870 
Sholes invented a crude and huge typewriter 
and Mark Twain soon used one of the type- 
writers to write one of his stories for publica- 
tion. A century and a half after President 
Jefferson’s feather pen signature, college stu- 
dents are urged to submit their perfunctory 
term papers done neatly on the typewriter. 
Could they speak, the tired clerks in Wash- 
ington during the Civil War period would 
say it was a new way of dispatching work. 
To the school curriculum makers this is 
business education. 

Like the Christmas tree and social 
security, business education has its roots in 
Germany. In Germany business education 
was developed in content appropriate for the 
day near the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and before the turn of the century 
American business schools were patterned 
after the German development and were 
flourishing with intense purpose. 

In many a convenient downtown section 
of American cities the business school was 
becoming an institution of American culture. 
Bookkeeping, spelling, penmanship, and 
telegraphy were occupying the time and 
energy of forward-looking young men and 
women. The students were mastering skills 
that, transmitted to others, were to modify 
greatly the outlook and type of American 
education. Spencerian and other methods of 
penmanship were functioning to produce 
elegant handwriting. Hour after hour and 
day after day students of handwriting waved 
their arms in circular movements and with 
the ease and grace of a serpent often produced 
ornate and authentic specimens of hand- 
writing. 

Not only did the steel pen obliviate the 
quill pen custom but it almost convinced 
many that the art of legible and ornate writ- 
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ing as a social grace and distinction was just 
as important as the Southern belle, the trip 
abroad, the aristocratic ancestry, or to 
have shaken the hand of John L. Sullivan. 
Students of bookkeeping sat on tall stools 
before desks whose tops slanted in their 
favor and near them was the conventional 
brass cuspidor. In another part of the build- 
ing could be heard the click of the Morse 
code telegraphic instrument. John Robert 
Gregg was soon to write an easy shorthand 
system and pad after pad of curlicues dotted 
desks and tables. 

Like styles of houses, human attire, or 
two-tone automobiles, a new phase of edu- 
cation must popularize itself. Business 
administration found that acceptable status 
more easily than did business education. 
Business administration grew out of the col- 
lege departments of economics and easily 
fit into a. dignified curriculum. Business 
education was an outgrowth of the business 
school and did, and still does to some extent, 
suffer some curse of commercialism. 

It was about 1900 when both taxpayers 
and parents — not the teachers of the tradi- 
tional classical subjects and the school 
administrators, mind you — began to de- 
mand that business subjects, such as short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping, be 
offered and that business departments be a 
regular part of the secondary offerings. In 
many cases school officials loathed the 
thought. Gradually and reluctantly school 
administrators tolerated but seldom relished 
this idea while taxpaying constituencies 
spoke in the interests of the masses who could 
not afford to finance too much education 
beyond the public schools. 

At the beginning of this century school 
administrators were on the whole older than 
the popular movement of business educa- 
tion and were steeped or merely dipped in 
literary lore and had even honest notions of 
what constituted the culture of the age. 
They clung to the classics and employed 
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their powers of persuasion to pilot the stu- 
dent away from the dangerous reefs of busi- 
ness education and into the warm, deep 
waters of liberal lore and liberal disciplines. 
Even today a high school business depart- 
ment may be viewed as a dumping ground for 
the less talented and be housed in an attic ora 
basement. Many a high school system today 
delineates the curricula for “those going to 
college”” and for those studying business. 
Even today some small high school com- 
munities still have to clamor for and are 
denied a business department. 

Shorthand, typewriting, accounting, office 
machine operation, and other related studies 
constitute the business offering of most high 
schools today. The colleges offer these sub- 
jects and more of the allied courses in the 
field of business administration and eco- 
nomics. Such training accompanied by 


character and business acumen is the turn- 
stile to many careers of functional promi- 


nence such as the accountant, the secretary, 
the business executive, the lawyer, the court 
reporter, or the corporation president. 
Many a highly paid writer or news reporter 
must feel that typewriting is a very useful 
if not a fine art. The creative writer should 
not burden himself by doing without a 
vehicle to carry his expression. 

For the past half century business and 
business education in America have grown 
and grown. One of the unnoticed things 
about the growth of business and business 
education is that this growth has been 
greatly influenced by people who were edu- 
cators but did not know they were educators. 
A writer of a shorthand system, an inventor 
of a typewriter, an inventor or producer of 
an office machine, or a publisher of textbooks 
has done much to popularize business edu- 
cation. Probably such people are primarily 
concerned with their invention or business 
enterprise and strive for perfection and 
means of rendering service to schools. Suc- 
cess and not business education was their 
tall rainbow, their distant star, and yet their 
services in their individual fields have en- 
couraged many teachers and have influenced 
business education from the very beginning. 

I wonder how many business teachers 
fully appreciate the services various busi- 
ness firms render to schools and what influ- 
ence this service has had upon present-day 
curricula. The steel pen meant the em- 
ployment of many penmanship teachers and 
stimulated many a correspondence course in 
handwriting. Popularization of a shorthand 
system or perfection of a typewriter in- 
creased the demand for much business train- 
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ing. The excellent service rendered by many 
of our publishers of business textbooks is 
in itself a strong inducement for us to teach 
in this field. 

World War I boosted the demand for 
business-trained personnel and during the 
1920’s the demand increased by leaps and 
bounds. Then came the dark days of the 
Great Depression and retrenchment was the 
order of the day. Economies in public and 
private schools were effected. Teachers’ 
salaries were slashed; school budgets were 
slashed; specialized departments were often 
curtailed or deleted; and business teaching 
equipment was also often curtailed: Yet 
during these dismal years business educa- 
tion itself expanded. While ten or more 
million people walked the streets and high- 
ways without employment and with little 
hope of employment, young people still 
swelled the enrollments of business depart- 
ments. The New Deal came; government 
relief employment came; red tape came; 
clerical opportunities came; and to qualify 
for these jobs the demand for more business 
training came. Government employment 
for typists, stenographers, clerks, statisti- 
cians, accountants, and supervisors helped 
to popularize business education. The 
realization that society could absorb these 
business graduates enabled school officials 
to become more sympathetic toward busi- 
ness education. 

The decade of the 1930’s was one of steady 
growth in business education. Pearl Harbor 
sounded the bugle call for business-trained 
people. Millions of young men marched off 
to war; college enrollments declined; many 
colleges were taken over by the government 
for war effort purposes. But during that 
time the demand for business education 
increased. So frantic was the government 
for business-trained people that it started 
its own recruitment program and sent many 
workers to school to receive pay while learn- 
ing. The employment opportunities during 
World War II were greater than the Govern- 
ment could easily fill and percentagewise 
business education enrollments increased in 
both high school and in college. Today the 
field of business is one of the most popular 
of all the educational programs. 

Compare, if you will, the number of stu- 
dents in the business curriculum of your 
school of, say, ten or twenty years ago. How 
many high schools can you name that have 
added the business department during the 
past ten years? How many teacher-training 
colleges are there in your state or within 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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We have never experienced a time in the 
history of business education when there was 
an oversupply of well-trained business 
education teachers. The tremendous growth 
in enrollments in high school business sub- 
jects prior to World War II coupled with 
other factors such as the inability of teacher- 
education institutions to graduate enough 
adequately trained business teachers; the 
rapid turnover among young business teach- 
ers; and the economic advantages in busi- 
ness, despite the depression years in the 
early 1930’s, tended to keep the supply of 
adequately trained business teachers con- 
tinuously below the demand. It is true that 
during the 1930’s the supply of certified 
business teachers approached and in some 
few places actually exceeded the demand; 
but many of those certified met only mini- 
mum certification requirements. Whereas 
the demand everywhere was for adequately 
trained business teachers, the supply in 
many instances provided only inadequately 
trained personnel. ‘ 

World War II intensified the situation. 
Business teachers by the thousands migrated 
to remunerative positions in business and 
government and many went into the armed 
services. Of these numbers, many will never 
return to business teaching. 

Meanwhile, since World War II, high 
school enrollments are approaching the 
threshold of an entirely new situation. The 
total number of high school students is 
beginning to expand and will continue 
to do so at least through 1966. According to 
The 1953 Teacher Supply and Demand Re- 
port prepared by the National Education 
Association Research Division for the Na- 
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The Business Teacher 
Supply and Demand 


by PAUL F. MUSE, INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


This is the first of a series of four articles dealing with the acute 

shortage of business teachers. The articles in the series were written 

independently by four well-known persons in business teacher 

training representing the different sections of the country. Each 

author provides an analysis of the business teacher supply and de- 

mand situation. Each article includes suggestions on what can be 
done to relieve the critical business teacher shortage. 


tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, for every two 
students in high school in 1950 there will be 
three by 1960. If the present birth rate 
continues, these presently increasing num- 
bers will become a more or less permanent 
situation. There is every reason to believe 
that business education will continue to 
attract its share of these increasing numbers 
in high school enrollments. Enrollments in 
vocational business subjects, especially in 
such subjects as selling and clerical, office, 
and secretarial practice are likely to increase. 
With the inevitable trend toward basic busi- 
ness as general education and typewriting 
as a highly desirable personal-use skill, 
enrollments in these subjects are most cer- 
tain to increase equal to or in excess of the 
rate of expanding total enrollments. 

This impending increase in high school 
business education enrollments can mean, 
among many things, a demand for more high 
school business teachers. In the face of this 
impending increased demand for business 
teachers, there is a disturbing and marked 
drop in the number of college graduates pre- 
pared to teach high school business subjects. 
The 1954 Teacher Supply and Demand Re- 
port prepared by the N. E. A. Research 
Division for the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards reports the number prepared to teach 
commerce or business education from 1950- 
1954 with the per cent of year-by-year 
change: 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954* 


7,235 5,750 5,165 4,571 4,426 
—20.5% —28.6% —36.8% —38.8% 
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This consistent decrease in the number of 
college graduates prepared to teach high 
school business subjects becomes more alarm- 
ing when it is observed that a large per cent 
of these potential high school business teach- 
ers never accept a teaching position. Forced 
military service on the part of young men and 
the attractions of other occupations greatly 
deplete the ranks of an otherwise already in- 
adequate supply of high school business 
teachers. The latter condition is an especial- 
ly potent factor in the supply and demand 
picture in the area of business education 
where positions in secretarial and business 
administration, sales and distribution, and 
finance and personnel exercise such persistent 
demands for young college graduates. The 
Teacher Supply and Demand Report re- 
ferred to previously reports that in 14 rep- 
resentative states only 39.6 per cent of the 
men and 65.5 per cent of the women who 
were graduated from college between Sep- 
tember 1, 1952, and August 31, 1953, with 
qualifications for standard teaching cer- 
tificates were in the teaching occupation on 
November 1, 1953. 

This supply and demand situation with 
respect to high school business teachers is 
a most disconcerting one even though 
many factors may influence it favorably in 
the future. Further consolidation of schools 
with correspondingly larger administrative 
units may change the student-teacher ratio 
without sacrificing the number of business 
offerings or increasing the number of 
teachers; teacher turnover could become 
less rapid; economic conditions might make 
business teachin g relatively more attractive; 
employment opportunities in business and 
government may not attract so many college 
graduates; some business teachers now in 
other occupations may come back to teach- 
ing. Serious thinking in the light of reserved 
optimism, however, would class most of 
these future factors in the category of wish- 
ful thinking and serve to substantiate an 
imperative demand for careful and consider- 
ate action to prepare for and to meet the 
inescapable conditions in the future with 
respect to business teacher supply and de- 
mand. 

The urgent need for present and future 
business teachers in our public and private 
secondary schools has been a most extensive- 
ly discussed subject in professional, political, 
and civic meetings. Groups have used the 
radio and the press to add publicity to the 
urgency of the situation. Much has been 
written on the subject, too. It is not the 
purpose of this article to repeat what has 
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already been said or written. Reference to 
leading contributions will be made briefly 
and further suggestions will be made in the 
hope of contributing additional help to the 
— of the persistently disturbing prob- 
em. 

The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions’ Bulletin No. 
58, “Selection and Recruitment of Business 
Teachers” considers some of the principles, 
problems, techniques, and practices involved 
in the recruitment of prospective business 
teachers. Strong pleas are made for qualita- 
tive as well as quantitative recruitment. In 
fact, it is believed by at least one contributor 
to this publication that qualitative recruit- 
ment should receive the major emphasis. 
Principles of business education teacher re- 
cruitment emphasize its cooperative aspects 
in the collection and dissemination of facts 
concerning requirements and opportunities 
in the profession. It is recommended that 
those with the highest intellectual and per- 
sonal qualifications should be contacted ear- 
ly in their secondary school years through a 
well-organized and effectively functioning ad- 
ministrative division of the teacher-education 
institutions. Warnings, however, are sound- 
ed relative to the inadequacies and short- 
comings of many of our highly subjective 
measurements upon which we depend for 
using any program of selection of prospec- 
tive business education teachers. Emphasis 
is given to the place of the visitation pro- 
gram in the recruitment of business teachers 
and various activities are suggested for a 
positive program of recruitment in business 
education on the secondary school level. A 
report of the 1951-52 Committee for the 
Recruitment of Teachers in Business Ed- 
ucation is also included. A careful study of 
this Bulletin is basic to any consideration or 
practice of business teacher recruitment. 

A report by the Teachers College at New 
Britain, Connecticut, in Beacons, January, 
1954, emphasizes influencing factors in 
encouraging students to enter its business 
education department. The eight most 
influential factors listed in the report are as 
follows: 


The college catalogue 

Their high school business teachers 
Their parents 

Visit to the college 

A present student at T. C. C. 

An alumnus of T. C. C. 
Correspondence with the college 


Pamphlet literature on various phases of career 
opportunities as a business teacher 
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Indiana State Teachers College at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, in the Teachers College 
Journal of November, 1951, reports a similar 
study to determine why its present students 
chose to come to Indiana State where the 
great majority of them prepare to teach. 
The most influential factors reported are as 
follows: 

Advice of high school teachers 

Advice of parents 

Advice of college student currently enrolled 

Advice of alumni 

Proximity of college to local and commuting students 

Low tuition cost 

The fact that Indiana State is a teacher’s college 

Scholarships 

Dr. Ray C. Maul in the May, 1953, issue 
of the United Business Education Association 
Forum, in writing about the need for more 
business teachers urges those teachers now 
in the profession to convince the public of 
the need for more business education teach- 
ers and of the need for better pay for them. 
He further urges current teachers to study 
and know local conditions and to superim- 
pose this picture on the background of 
nation-wide facts. He charges the current 
teachers with their responsibilities as agents 
of the profession to recruit by their attitude, 
counsel, and enthusiasm among their high 
school students in the great movement to 
meet the changing educational requirements. 

References to additional literature would 
only serve to strengthen the case as already 
presented. Undoubtedly, the most critical 
problem facing business education in our 
secondary schools today is the growing 
shortage of teachers. Even though much has 
been said and written about the situation, 
the seriousness of it is not yet fully compre- 
hended either by members of the teaching 
profession or by the public. In the face of 
certain increased enrollments with their 
increasing demands upon business education, 
action must be taken to meet the needs of 
youth and to preserve the prestige of busi- 
ness education. 

What can be done to alleviate the business 
teacher shortage? The answer lies in two 
major areas of effort — one of an immediate 
nature, the other, long range. 

The most imperative immediate effort 
to improve the condition of business educa- 
tion teacher supply and demand is to dissem- 
inate factual information about the situation 
to both business education teachers and lay 
groups. It is only by accurately informing 
the members of our profession and lay groups 
of the situation that we can hope to make 
substantial progress in improving its condi- 
tion and meeting its needs. Disseminating 
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information to business education teachers 
can be done most effectively through our 
own efforts. 

All business teachers should become in- 
formed on the teacher supply and demand 
situation at the national, state, and local 
levels. Every business education periodical 
should carry articles enlightening its readers 
as to just what the situation is with respect 
to the level that the periodical serves. 
Periodicals of national scope, both general 
and special, should point up the condition 
throughout the nation as a whole. State 
publications should concentrate on the con- 
dition at the state level. Local periodicals 
and other news media can present the local 
situation. Professionally organized business 
education groups at all three levels should 
make pertinent facts available through pub- 
lications and meetings to members and non- 
members alike. As indicated previously, 
much of this is already being done; but it 
must be continued on an ever-widening 
scale if necessary good is to be accomplished. 

In disseminating information to groups 
outside of the profession such as parent- 
teachers associations, business and service 
groups of both sexes, and political and civic 
groups, a cooperative plan with other areas 
of education should be followed; otherwise, 
numerous similar efforts by individual areas 
will tend to confuse issues and result in 
little or no accomplishment for anybody. 

In order to disseminate information to 
members of groups other than professional 
education groups, the officers and leaders of 
our professional organizations at the nation- 
al, state, and local level should initiate with 
state superintendents of instruction and the 
administrative leaders of teacher-education 
institutions well-organized plans for inform- 
ing these noneducational groups and in- 
fluencing them to work actively for the cause 
of education. Forceful speakers should per- 
suasively present accurate information. Our 
area of business education should provide 
its share of speakers and its pertinent data. 

Not only must the members of all groups 
be made aware of the need for teachers, and 
specifically business teachers, but they must 
be shown how the right kind of young people 
can be attracted to teaching. Teaching will 
never attract enough well-qualified people 
until salaries, working conditions, and re- 
tirement provisions are equal to those of 
comparable professions that are continuous- 
ly depleting the supply of well-trained teach- 
ers. Young péople recognize the fact that 
money is a prime factor in establishing social 
prestige, in acquiring the comforts of living, 








and in attaining and maintaining economic 
security. No amount of talking will persuade 
enough of them to become teachers unless 
teaching can give them as much of the bene- 
fits of social prestige, as many of the comforts 
of living, and as much of economic security 
as can other professions competing for their 
services. The American public will have to 
decide whether it wants as- thoroughly 
capable people molding the lives of its boys 
and girls as those who doctor them when 
they are sick, pull their teeth, direct their law 
experiences, or man the nation’s industrial 
and business organizations. Education of the 
public to the educative needs of boys and 
girls and to the need for an adequately 
teaching personnel is the foremost imperative 
step in the solution of a critical teacher 
supply and demand situation. 

At the same time that the public is being 
informed of its responsibility in the teacher 
supply and demand situation, students in our 
high schools and colleges must be recruited 
for the teaching profession. Experience here 
shows us that our best recruiters for business 
education are enthusiastic business teachers 
and prospective business teachers. In our 
individual recruiting efforts, whether they be 
strictly individual or part of an institutional 
or professional wide plan, let us always 
practice qualitative and quantitative re- 
cruitment. Let us strive for as much qualita- 
tive recruitment in the necessary quantita- 
tive recruitment as we can get. Business 
education, like all other teaching and all 
other occupations, offers opportunities to 
people of varying abilities. Even if it could 
get them, business education does not need 
all of the best qualified teachers or all of the 
most capable people teaching in its ranks. 
It needs a variety of people with as many of 
them “first raters” as it can possibly get. 

The recruiting of business education teach- 
ers at both the high school and college level 
should start early, certainly no later than in 
the sophomore or junior year. There are 
many types of recruitment activities which 
may include the following: 

Career days 

Student clubs, such as FTA and FBLA 

High school pupil visitations to teacher-education 

institutions on conference, clinic, and high school 
days 

Publicity pamphlets and recruitment literature 

Conferences with current and former students and 

guidance counselors 
In these activities let me emphasize the im- 
portance of variety in activities and coopera- 
tion among recruiters. Business teachers in 
their classes, in their extra-class activities, 
and in their community affairs will find many 


opportunities to encourage young men and 
young women to become business teachers, 
Prospective business teachers in college 
among their college friends and on visits to 
high schools can, through their displayed 
enthusiasm for business teaching, influence 
many previously uninterested people to be- 
come business teachers. Active exhibits of 
business education work by enthusiastic 
prospective business teachers seem most 
potent as a means of influencing high school 
students to become business teachers. 

Long-range efforts to improve the business 
teacher supply and demand situation should 
be directed toward popularizing business 
teaching. Unfavorable attitudes toward 
teaching that have resulted from the concept 
of the “old-maid teacher” and the “Ichabod 
Crane typed professor” should be. broken 
down. Leaders in the field of business educa- 
tion and professional organizations should 
search out and publicize strong personalities 
in business teaching. A good example of this 
type of publicity is that pertaining to Nell 
Owen, the prettiest United States school 
teacher, in the February 23, 1953, issue of 
Life. No doubt there are many unpublicized 
“Nell Owens” in the country. Young people 
are attracted to such personalities and hope 
someday to become like them. On the other 
hand, what bright young senior girl in high 
school aspires to become an “old maid”? 
This statement is made with the greatest 
respect for the maiden women in business 
education who have and are making an 
extremely valuable contribution; but we 
must face the fact that this unfair attitude 
does exist and does influence many young 
women to avoid teaching. .One never hears 
of an “‘old-maid secretary.” She is a career 
woman in business. The progressive young 
businessman is never pictured as a “bespec- 
tacled book worm.” He is a well-dressed and 
successful business entrepreneur. Our pro- 
fessional organizations and leaders in bus: 
ness education must impress the press, the 
motion picture business, and the television 
industry with the fact that teacher char 
acters should be played by attractive per 
sonalities. 

Through pre-service and in-service trail- 
ing, teacher education institutions ané 
boards of education should improve the per- 
sonalities of prospective teachers and teach- 
ers in the field. Professional organizations 
and boards of education should continue to 
work for higher minimum and maximuD 
salaries with faster advancements in the 
earlier years of experience. Encouragemett 
should be given to make teaching a career, 
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and married women who are in a position to 
do so should be encouraged to continue 
teaching. 

Regardless of what leaders in business 
education accomplish through professional 
organizations or through interests outside the 
area, the teachers, individually and collec- 
tively, hold the key to the greatest possible 
accomplishments in alleviating an undesir- 
able condition in business teacher supply and 
demand. Business education teachers should 
do everything within their power to improve 
their personalities and their success as a 
teacher so that they will inspire confidence, 
trust, and respect in their students. Teach- 
ers’ manners, actions, and accomplishments 
should be such as to encourage high school 
and college students to want to be like their 
teacher. 

Business teachers, both in high school and 
in college, should be constantly alert to the 
teaching possibilities of their students. When 
the teacher comes in contact with a student 
who has better than average ability; who 
reflects an attractive and inspiring personal- 
ity; who possesses energy and drive; who is 
responsible and trustworthy; who can influ- 
ence others and get them to do what he wants 
done; who is modest, tactful, and courteous; 
and who gets results by the example that he 
sets, the teacher should say to this student, 
“You have the stuff of which good teachers 
are made. Teaching needs you. Why don’t 
you become a teacher?” 

When all of us business teachers take this 
attitude toward teaching and energize our- 
selves to the extent that we set a stimulating 
and inspiring example, we will influence 
greater numbers of the right kind of young 
people to elect teaching as their life’s work. 
Whatever we do immediately to alleviate the 
business teacher supply and demand situa- 
tion will help but will not be enough. 
However, this kind of an attitude and ex- 
ample on our part coupled with the above 
suggested efforts by boards of education, 
professional organizations of business teach- 
ers, and interested groups outside the 
business education area will tend in time to 
influence the right people in sufficient num- 
bers to become business teachers to meet the 
needs of future students of business and 
insure the success of the profession. 
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Don't Sell Your Business Department Short 
(Continued from page 58) 

easy reach of you today? Not too many 
years ago I had to travel outside my state to 
study business education, and now I could 
almost commute as a day student in the 
same state to any of three or four teacher- 
training institutions. 

As a business student or as a business 
teacher you are in a field that is here to stay. 
Have faith in business education because it 
will expand in the future. Two world wars 
have stimulated the growth of business edu- 
cation, the GI Bill of Rights endorsed it, 
and the present mode of life is stabilizing it. 
Professional meetings, associations, and 
publishing company literature are empha- 
sizing the importance of business education 
in our everyday activities. 

Antagonism and aloofness on the part of 
educators did not strangle business educa- 
tion in its infancy. Even the Great Depres- 
sion saw no decline in the growth of business 
education. It is accepted. It offers your 
students a bifurcated career, that of teaching 
or that of business. Teachers in other fields 
are studying different phases of business 
education in evening or in summer schools 
with a view toward changing their teaching 
field or entering business. Business educa- 
tion will be taught when many other subjects 
are deleted from the curriculum or fused 
with other courses. Do your best in your 
job of teaching business education and 
defend and stand by your department. Be 
proud that you are a business teacher! 





TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 


A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. It pro- 
vides space for 42 students to record the gross speed 
and the net speed on timed tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 

















“4 Again in Adopti 

~~ 1= Again in Adoptions 
The sixth edition is already adopted in all states that have made recent adoptions, 
including Indiana (multiple), Alabama (basal), Mississippi (basal), Oklahoma 
(multiple), Oregon (multiple), North Carolina (basal), New Mexico (multiple), 
Idaho (cobasal]), and Florida (basal). In states where it is adopted on a cobasal or 


multiple basis it is used in the vast majority of those schools and closely approaching 
100 per cent in most of these states. 


It is adopted already for basal use in several thousand schools, including the senior 
high schools of Milwaukee, Syracuse, St. Louis, Kansas City,, Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles, and many other cities. It is on the approved list in many other cities 
where it is used in the majority of the schools. 


‘way, 








20" CENTURY 


TYPEWRITING 


6th Edition 
By Lessenberry, Crawford 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
gives you the best of the old with the 
best of the new. Nothing old has been 
dropped just because it is old, and 
nothing new has been added just 
because it is new. Some of the older 
procedures and techniques have 
been improved, and the newer pro- 
cedures and techniques have defi- 
nitely been proved to be superior. 
Teachers who are familiar with the 
previous edition will find several 
points of similarity between the old 
book and the new, but they will also 
find many improvements and nu- 
sz merous strictly new features. 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Tri-State Fall Convention 





The annual fall con- 
vention of the Tri-State 
Business Education 
Association will be held 
at the Robert Morris 
School, Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, on November 
5 and 6. Alexander I. 
Hartman, Robert Morris 
School, president of the 
Association, will pre- 
side at the opening ses- 
sion on Friday evening 
at 8:30 P.M. 

Dr. Forrest H. Kirk- 
patrick, assistant to the 
president, Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, will be the speaker 
at the opening session. He will speak on the 
topic, “Taking a New Look At Your Job.” 
In addition to his wide business experience, 
Dr. Kirkpatrick served for many years as 
dean of students at Bethany College, 
Bethany, West Virginia. He also has served 
on the faculty of New York University, 
University of Pittsburgh, and Columbia 
University. 

On Saturday morning there will be sec- 
tional meetings dealing with problems of 
teaching the following business subjects: 
typewriting, general business, distributive 
education, shorthand, office machines, book- 
keeping, and transcription. 

The Association officers, in addition to 
President Alexander I. Hartman, are: first 
vice-president, Leonard J. Liguori, Stowe 
Township High School, McKees Rocks, 
Pennsylvania; second vice-president, Rose 
Marie Scavariel, Robinson Township High 





A. I. Hartman 


October, 1954 








School, Moon Run, Pennsylvania; secre- 
tary, Helen L. Widener, Bellefield Girls 
Vocational High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; treasurer, Tobias F. Santarelli, 
Baldwin Township High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; directors—Raymond W. Mor- 
gan, Johnstown High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; Mildred H. Hiehle, Parkers- 
burg High School, Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia; Frank F. Sanders, Board of Educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Ward C. 
Elliott, Elliott School of Business, Wheeling, 
West Virginia; Brother Gedeon Charles, 
F.S.C., Central Catholic High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Michigan Conference at Ferris Institute 


The second annual Northwestern Michi- 
gan Business Education Conference will be 
held at Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, on 
Saturday, November 6, 1954. The confer- 
ence will emphasize practical classroom 
materials and procedures that will be. of 
immediate use to teachers in their continuous 
efforts to improve the quality of their class- 
room instruction. 

Two of the principal speakers at the con- 
ference will be Roy W. Poe, managing editor 
of the Gregg Publishing Division of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, and Jerry W. 
Robinson, associate editor of South-Western 
Publishing Company. Mr. Poe will speak on 
the topic, “Methods and Materials of 
Teaching General Business Training,” and 
Mr. Robinson’s topic will be ““Transcription’s 
Fourth Dimension.” 

Dr. Warren Houghton, supervisor of per- 
sonnel for the State Department of Social 
Welfare, will be the luncheon speaker. He 
will speak on the topic, ““What the Employer 
Looks for in Hiring Office Workers.” 
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Standard Equipment for Business Classes 


As a service to other schools, we are repro- 
ducing below recommended standard equip- 
ment for classrooms in business education as 
developed by the Instructional Division, San 
Diego City Schools, San Diego, California. 
This information was made available 
through the courtesy of J. Wilson Getsinger, 
supervisor of business education, and Phillip 
B. Ashworth, assistant supervisor of busi- 
ness education. 

The equipment lists shown below were 


developed by the Business Education Steer- 
ing Committee. This committee is composed 
of teachers from the junior college, senior 
high schools, and junior high schools; a prin- 
cipal; the supervisor and assistant supervisor 
of business education; and three lay repre- 
sentatives. All changes in the curriculum, 
adoption of texts, and recommendations for 
equipment must be made by this committee 
to the administration before they will be 
considered. 





Description 


Typewriting — Senior High School 


Quantity 
Per Room 





removable letters. 


Chairs, student, 17”. District Standard 


Legs, table, typewriter, 26”. District Standard 
Legs, table, typewriter, 30’. District Standard 


Table, typewriter, demonstration. 


wood, Smith) 


Chart, typewriting, keyboard, motivating type, Masonite construction, blanked key with 
National Visual Aids, Omaha, Neb., o/e 


Desk, teacher’s, single pedestal, with file drawer. District Standard 


File, cabinet, vertical, steel, Grade B, 5 drawer, letter size 


Adjustable to 5114” in height, drop leaf on right hand side, 
light or natural finish. The H. M. Allen Demonstration table, o/e 


Table, typewriter, 18” x 36” top x 28” high. District Standard 
Table, Utility, 30” x 60” top x 29” high. District Standard 
Typewriters, standard, Elite type, lettered keyboard, 12” Carriage. (Remington, Royal, Under- 


1 per rm. 





Bookkeeping and Shorthand — Senior High School 
Description 


Quantity 


Per Room 





curtain type rollers. The individual charts are: 
. Recording and posting opening entries. 


. Work sheets and financial statements. 

. Closing the ledger for a service business. 
. Adjusting the ledger. 

. The bookkeeping cycle. 


Qo wm Oe 


Chairs, student, 17’. District Standard 
Desk, teacher’s, single pedestal, with file drawer. 


Machines, adding, portable, electric. 
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Charts, Bookkeeping, in hardwood frame, light or natural finish, 6 charts in set. 


. Journalizing, posting and preparing trial balance. 


Charts from George F. Cram Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind 


File, cabinet, vertical, steel, Grade B, 5 drawer, letter size. Light gray finish 
Standard 8 bank adding-listing machine, full keyboard... 


Tables, Bookkeeping, 36” x 24” top x 29” high. District Standard, Drawing No. 50 
Table, Utility, 30” x 60” x 29” high. District Standard 


Charts on 























Office Practice — Senior High School 
Description 





Board, Drawing, Illuminated, with stand, complete A. B. Dick #5 o/e 


Chairs, student, 17”. District Standard 

Desks, drop head, 42” x 30” x 30” 

Desk, teacher’s, single pedestal, with file drawer. District standard ..... ' 
| File, cabinet, vertical, steel, Grade B, 5 drawer, letter size, without lock 


| Machines, adding, electric, full keyboard, 8 column capacity, with direct subtraction key. 
| Burroughs, o/e 


| Machines, adding, electric, 10 key, 8 column, with direct subtraction key. Underwood, o/e... 
Machine, Calculators, 8 column, hand operated, Felt and Tarrant Comptometer #3D 11 


Machine, Calculators, Rotary, Electric, semi-automatic, 8 bank. Distributed among Friden, 
| Marchant and Monroe 


Machine, Duplicating, Stencil type, rotary drum, hand operated, A. B. Dick #430-22 o/e.... 
Machine, Duplicating, table model, spirit fluid, hand operated. District Standard 

Table, bookkeeping, 36” x 24” top x 29”. District Standard Drawing #50 

Tables, typewriter, 36” x 18” x 28”. District Standard 


Table, typewriter, adjustable, height, 36” x 24”, for comptometer. Interstate Engineering 
Corp. “‘Adjusteze” o/e 


Table, typewriter, with plastic top for Duplicator. District Standard 
Table, Utility, 30” x 60” x 29” with plastic top. District Standard #13 
Typewriters, electric, 12” carriage. I.B.M. (Classroom use) 


Typewriter, Standard, lettered keyboards, 11” carriage. (18 elite type, 5 pica type—Distributed 
among Royal, Underwood, Smith & Remington) 


Typewriters, standard, lettered keyboard, 15” carriage, Elite type. Any standard make,...... 





Typewriting — Junior High School 
Description 


Quantity 
Per Room 





Chairs, student, 17”. District Standard 


Chart, typewriting, keyboard, motivating type, Masonite construction, blanked key with 
removable letters. National Visual Aids, Omaha, Neb. o/e 


Desk, teacher’s, single pedestal, with file drawer. District standard 
File, cabinet, vertical, steel, Grade B, 5 drawer, letter size, without lock 
Legs, table, typewriter, 26”. District standard 

Legs, table, typewriter, 30”. District standard 


Table, typewriter, demonstration. Adjustable to 5114” in height, drop leaf on right hand side, 
light or natural finish. The H. M. Allen Demonstration table, o/e 


Table, typewiter, 18” x 36” top x 28” high. District standard 
Table, Utility, 30” x 60” x 29” high. District standard 


Typewriters, standard, elite type, lettered keyboard, 12” Carriage. (Remington, Royal, Under- 
GT vocddnscscacenevrcdmenedageotedsacasgaas Susp ey yeoeed CwRNed yh ORFEREEDORS 
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If your school can offer 
ONLY ONE course in 


office practice... 





Yo 


CLERICAL 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 





CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE has been 
written to fill the need for a basic, compre- 
hensive terminal course in the general 
office training program. 


Available with a workbook, 


tests, a filing practice set — 
Here is a book that covers all the common 


and basic office duties and procedures 
except those dealing with dictation and 
transcription. It integrates other business 
courses and adds many new knowledges will be recommended for 
and skills. Basic principles, procedures, 
and knowledges are emphasized. Ade- building a more comprehen- 
quate training is provided in the develop- 
ment of skills. However, the training is not 
of just the ‘‘busy work"’ type. It is meaning- 
ful and practical. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


all optional. Other materials 


sive program. 
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Doctorates Awarded By NYU 


In addition to those already mentioned in 
recent issues of The Balance Sheet, Dr. Paul 
S. Lomax, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, School of Education, New York 
University, New York City, has announced 
the granting of the following degrees during 
the school year 1953-54. All of these degrees 
were awarded to graduates specializing in 
business education: 

Helen Johnston Recknagel, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York; thesis title: 
“Women in White Collar Jobs.” 

Ralf Jay Thomas, State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas; thesis title: ““A Survey of 
Business Education in the Public Secondary 
Schools and the Public Junior Colleges in the 
State of Kansas.” 

Melvin Everett Wagner, superintendent of 
schools, West Haven, Connecticut; thesis 
title: “A Building Program for the Public 
Schools of West Haven, Connecticut.” 

Edith Veronica Wuthenow, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City; thesis title: “In- 
Service Training Programs for Clerical 
Workers.” 

Margaret O’Shea Kane, Hunter College, 
New York City; thesis title: “A Follow-Up 
of Hunter College Secretarial Graduates As 
a Basis for Curriculum Improvement.” 

Earl G. Nicks, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado; thesis title: ““The Book- 
keeping Activities of Non-Bookkeepers.”’ 


E. E. Fink 


E. E. Fink died in the Veteran’s Hospital 
at Houston, Texas, on July 24. Mr. Fink 
taught in the Kansas high schools of Colby, 
Ellis, Independence, and Eldorado. He was 
also on the teaching staff of Austin College 
for several years and taught at Texas Uni- 
versity and Beaumont Junior College. In 
1930 Mr. Fink was president of the Kansas 
Business Teachers Association. He was a 
graduate of Fort Hays Kansas State College, 
Hays, and Kansas University, Lawrence. 


Catholic Typing Tests 


The Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation has announced that the monthly 
Catholic typing tests will be available again 
in 1954-55. Orders and requests for informa- 
tion concerning the typing tests should be 
sent to Sister Joseph Marie, C.S.J., Mary- 
mount College, Salina, Kansas. 
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Important Changes at Kirksville 











Dr. Selby Dr. Kauzlarich 


The Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College at Kirksville has promoted Dr. Paul 
O. Selby to the office of dean of instruction 
and Dr. Charles E. Kauzlarich to the posi- 
tion Dr. Selby vacated as head of the Divi- 
sion of Business Education. 


Dr. Selby has long been associated with 
the college, having started teaching there in 
1916. He has had a number of leaves of ab- 
sence, including a year of Army service, 
three years of graduate study, and visiting 
professor at the State University of Iowa, 
the University of Wisconsin, Fresno State 
College, and Michigan State College. He has 
been vice-president of the National Business 
Teachers Association and president of the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. Dr. Selby founded Pi 
Omega Pi, national honor society in business 
education, in 1923 and was its first national 
president. 


Dr. Kauzlarich joined the faculty at Kirks- 
ville in 1940 after five years of high school 
and junior college teaching. He received his 
Doctor’s degree at the State University of 
Iowa in 1951. Dr. Kauzlarich has been act- 
ing head of the Division of Business Educa- 
tion on several occasions. He has been active 
in the United Business Education Associa- 
tion and several of its supporting organiza- 
tions. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 


A 16-page booklet entitled ‘“‘Suggestions for Programs 
of Office Practice and Procedures” will be sent with- 
out charge to any interested teacher 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 














Herndon Named Head 


Effective September 1, 1954, Frank M. 
Herndon has been appointed professor and 
head of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion at Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus. Dr. Herndon received his Bache- 
lor’s degree from Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky; his 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Mississippi, Oxford; and his Doctor’s degree 
from Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Dr. Herndon taught for five years in the 
Yazoo City, Mississippi, High School, and 
for five years was head of the Department 
of Business Education, Sidney Lanier High 
School, Montgomery, Alabama. He was 
assistant professor of office administration at 
the University of Mississippi, Oxford, for 
seven years. In addition to his teaching ex- 
perience, Dr. Herndon has had practical 
business experience as an accountant for the 
General Tire Engineering Company and as a 
stenographer for the Illinois Central Railway 
System. 

Dr. Herndon has been active in national, 
state, and local business education associa- 
tions. He is president of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association and former presi- 
dent and vice-president of the Mississippi 
Business Education Association. He is also 
a past president of the Alabama Business 
Education Association. Dr. Herndon is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa and Delta Pi 
Epsilon. 


Chicago Area Elects Officers 


Wilbert F. Doak, Morton High School, 
Cicero, Illinois, was elected president of the 
Chicago Area Business Education Associa- 
tion for the school year 1954-55. The other 
officers elected were: vice-president, Doris 
Howell, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois; secretary, Warren Polley, 
Antioch Township High School, Antioch, 
Illinois; treasurer, Wilhelmina Hebner, Tech- 
nical Vocational High School, Hammond, 
Indiana. 

The meeting dates for the coming year are: 
September 25, October 23, November 20, 
January 22, February 26, March 26, April 23, 
and May 21. All meetings are held at 12 
noon on Saturdays in the Veranda Room of 
Marshall Field and Company, Chicago. An 
invitation to attend any of these meetings is 
extended to any business teachers who may 
be in town on any of the meeting dates. 
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Work Experience in Maine 


The senior secretarial students at Milo 
High School, Milo, Maine, completed an 
on-the-job training program for a period 
of two weeks in various business offices 
throughout the community. This is how the 
group, under the instruction of Charles H. 
Boterf, Jr., formulated and fulfilled the 
objectives of the program: 

First, Mr. Boterf approached the business- 
men in the community and found that all of 
the employers were more than willing to 
cooperate. The students were asked to report 
for work each afternoon and remain there 
until closing time. The employers agreed to 
give the students a working knowledge of 
their business and practical experience in 
taking dictation, transcribing, preparing 
financial reports, and filing. 

Second, the students spent several class 
hours discussing the many duties that would 
be required of them in an office. During the 
two-week training period, the students met 
with their instructor each morning and dis- 
cussed problems common to the entire group. 
Through this discussion students could get 
an idea of what employers, other than their 
own, expected of their secretary. 

At the end of the training period, a form 
was sent to each employer, asking specific 
questions about the ability, initiative, per- 
sonality, and other business traits of his 
trainee. Here are some of the comments re- 
ceived from the different employers: 

“T’m very glad this girl checks all of her 
work before placing it on my desk. It saves 
me valuable time.” 

“If my present secretary should leave me, 
this girl will be offered the job.” 

“‘Transcribes letters accurately at a high 
rate of speed. Isn’t afraid to ask questions.” 

‘This student can keep confidential infor- 
mation. Not afraid to show her important 
records.” 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING is available for special 
short final review courses that will prepare 
students for taking civil service examinations 
or taking jobs in business. 


List Price, $1.20 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
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Commencement in the Black Hills 








Mr. Jacobson 


At its commencement exercises Friday 
afternoon, August 6, the National School of 
Business, Rapid City, South Dakota, awarded 
diplomas to 55 graduates — the largest grad- 
uating class in the history of the school. The 
exercises were held in the Alex Johnson 
Hotel Ballroom, with several hundred per- 
sons present. 

Presentation of the diplomas was made 
by C. C. Jacobson, director, and Earl Sutton, 
assistant director. A feature of the exercises 
was the participation of representative busi- 
ness employers, three of whom sponsored 
special awards to the three outstanding 
graduates. Clem Boling, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, was the 
commencement speaker. 


International Artyping Contest 


There were 1,140 entries in the 16th 
Annual Typewriter Art Contest, which 
closed on April 1, 1954. A total of 160 
schools, representing the United States, 
Canada, British Columbia, and New Bruns- 
wick, entered the contest. A portable type- 
writer was won as first prize by Dale Brink- 
mann of the Carlyle, Illinois, High School. 
His teacher was Wilma Dieckmann. The 
winner of the school trophy for the best 
group of ten or more designs was the Pres- 
entation of Mary Academy, Hudson, New 
Hampshire. Sister Francis de Laval was the 
eacher. 

Medals were awarded to the following. 
he name of the teacher is in parentheses. 


Edith Johnson and Leon Jackson, Capitol 


Uctober, 1954 


Avenue High School, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana (Mrs. S. E. Chase-Jones); Octa Ann 
Gray and Joan Nolte, High School, Carlyle, 
Illinois (Wilma Dieckmann); Nancy Plante, 
Margaret McClellan, Rollande Theroux, 
Pauline Potvin, and Adrienne Gendros, 
Presentation of Mary Academy, Hudson, 
New Hampshire (Sister Francis de Laval); 
Barbara Adams, High School, Waterford, 
Ohio (Laura Sharp); Dennis Miller, Hagers- 
town High School, Hagerstown, Maryland 
(Ethel Rinehart); James Monahan, High 
School, Heppner, Oregon (Mrs. Joyce Wil- 
kinson) ; Peggy Byrd, Cleveland High School, 
Clayton, North Carolina (Osa M. Galloway); 
R. J. Belanger, Burlington, Iowa; David 
Hartmann, High School, Dwight, Illinois 
(Leona Munzenmaier); Robert Parks, High 
School, Chetek, Wisconsin (Mrs. Jerry 
Isaacs); Leo Major, St. Mary Academy, 
Island Pond, Vermont (Sister M. Henrietta 
of Jesus); Mildred Thines, Sacred Heart 
High School, Morrilton, Arkansas (Sister 
Marie Pierre); Jackie Meyer, High School, 
Plymouth, Wisconsin (teacher not given); 
Albert Purvis, Eastmont Junior High School, 
Montebello, California (Mrs. Mary Fisher). 


Doctorates Awarded by Oklahoma U. 


Dr. Gerald A. Porter, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
has announced the granting of the follow- 
ing Doctor’s degrees: 

Elsie Null, assistant professor of business 
education, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha. The title of her thesis was 
“Accounting at the Collegiate Level.” 
Dr. Null received her Bachelor’s degree from 
Oklahoma College for Women and her Mas- 
ter’s degree from Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater. 

Joseph H. Clements, assistant professor 
of business administration, University of 
Maryland, College Park. The title of his 
dissertation was “Business Education in the 
Secondary Schools of Oklahoma.” Dr. 
Clements received his Bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
and his Master’s degree from the University 
of Mississippi, Oxford. 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


A practice outfit consisting of ten different narratives 
of transactions with the books of entry for keeping 
records of individuals, clubs, a dentist, a family, and a 
small business. List Price, $1.28. 
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QUALITY 


No effort or expense has been spared 
in the preparation of the manuscript 
and production of this beautiful new 
book. Color is used generously and 
consistently throughout the entire 
book. There is an average of more 
than one illustration per page. It is 
in tune with the best business prac- 
tices and with the best teaching 
practices. 


COST 


Compare the quality and the cost. 
Compare the wide selection of op- 
tional materials providing a maxi- 
mum freedom of selection. Compare 
the realistic practice sets and the 
beautiful workbooks and their cost. 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING offers you more 


for your money. 


RESULTS 


What we say does not make a good 
textbook. Only the rugged test of 
the classroom will determine how 
good a book is. 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING is used in more schools than all 
competing books combined because 
it gives teachers the results they 
expect. It is still increasing in 
popularity. 


SERVICE 


Compare the many services in- 
cluding the free tests, the complete 
keys of solutions, the comprehensive 
teachers manual, the certificates, 
the honor roll, the award pins, the 
final examination, and the outstand- 
ing service of the publisher and the 
field representatives. 
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We proudly present to you a book 
that you can use with the utmost 
confidence and satisfaction because 
it. is authoritative from the point of 
view of principles and theory and 
effective from the point of view of 
methodology. 


STERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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California Institute 


The annual fall institute session sponsored 
by the California Business Education As- 
sociation will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles, on Saturday, October 30. 


The first meeting at 10 o’clock will be a 
panel discussion on the topic, “Our Contribu- 
tions Toward the Growth of the Employee.” 
Dr. Woodrow W. Baldwin, assistant pro- 
fessor, Business Education Department, 
University of California, Los Angeles, will 
act as chairman of the panel. Other members 
of the panel will include: Alice Colville, head 
of the Business Education Department 
Fairfax High School; Mrs. Rhoda Bedorf, 
instructor in secretarial science, Los Angeles 
City College; Dr. Don D. Prosser, placement 
officer, Los Angeles State College; Mrs. 
Meitzie A. Palmer, Executive Secretarial 
Service, American Petroleum Institute; Ray- 
mond F. Prinz, director of personnel, West- 
ern Home Office, Prudential Insurance 
Company. Dr. Jessie Graham, supervisor of 
adult education, Los Angeles City Schools, 
will summarize the panel discussion. 

The second meeting will follow the lunch- 
eon at 12 0’clock. Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean, 
professor of education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, will speak on the topic, 
“‘The Identification of Human Resources for 
American Business.” Dr. Jessie C. Gustaf- 
son, head of the Department of Business 
Education, Los Angeles State College, and 
president of C.B.E.A., will preside at this 
luncheon meeting. 


California Junior College Meeting 


Hazel Whedon, Los Angeles Harbor Junior 
College, Wilmington, California, president 
of the Southern California Junior College 
Association, has announced the fall meeting 
of the Association, which will be held at the 
Los Angeles Junior College of Business and 
at the Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior 
College on October 16, 1954. There will be a 
general meeting and sectional] meetings. 

The main speaker at the general meeting 
will be Dr. John T. Wahlquist, president of 
San Jose State College. He will speak on the 
topic, ““The Inspirational Teacher,” which is 
the theme of the fall meeting. 

The Executive Board of the Association 
has announced the appointment of Dr. Jack 
Martin, business education instructor at El 
Camino College, El Camino, California, as 
the new executive secretary, 
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No-Slip Bookholder 


The No-Slip Bookholder shown below 
is made of flexible rubber in three colors— 
red, blue, and green. It is used for stiff- 
backed books which open endwise or side- 
wise. 

The upper left illustration shows how the 
No-Slip rubber strip is used with a standard 
to hold up books which open sidewise. The 
standard is placed against the stops as 
shown and the book is also placed against 
a stop with the upper part of the book rest- 
ing against the fold of the standard. 








The two lower and the upper right illus- 
trations show how the bookholder is used for 
stiff-backed books which open endwise. For 
typewriting books with a hinge cover, such 
as the one in the lower right illustration, it 
is necessary to use a heavy flat rubber band. 
The front cover of the typewriting book is 
turned over so that the two covers are back 
to back and the flat rubber band is placed 
around both covers at the first hinge of the 
back cover. Then the book is placed on the 
bookholder as shown in the illustration. 

The complete bookholder with the stand- 
ard sells for 50 cents and the No-Slip 
rubber strip without the standard sells for 
30 cents. For further information write to 
Melvin E. Johnson, No-Slip Bookholder, 
Box 461, Long Beach, California. 


CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
by John A. Pendery 

This new material is a combination textbook and work- 
book. It can be used as an independent project in 
office practice, arithmetic, or bookkeeping. There are 
ten assignments requiring 20-25 hours for ——- 
The work involves computing wages and ‘salaries, 
recording the time worked, —— from wages, 
and preparing payroll reports and records. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Chicago 5 








Dallas 2 
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Luvella S. Minard, principal, The Business 
Institute, Pontiac, Michigan, believes that 
there is much more to teaching than standing 
in front of a class and expounding about 
something which the student could read for 
himself. She believes that a teacher may also 
direct a student’s thinking, may encourage 
him to further study, and may assist him in 
making enduring friendships. How this 
teaching goal was realized at her school is 
explained by Miss Minard in the following 
paragraphs: 

As I watched students come and go over 
a period of years, I wondered what could be 
done to hold their interest in their Alma 
Mater, which had done much to build them 
into responsible young people. Then, one 
day a young woman said, ““Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if we, who have struggled so hard 
to get our 140 words a minute in shorthand 
and our 70 words a minute in typewriting, 
could get together occasionally?” There it 
was — the answer to my quandary. 

We sent out invitations to a tea to a num- 
ber of young women graduates, and we made 





Student Club in Private School 


plans for a real organization. We now have a 
Women’s Club whose membership consists 
of graduates from all departments of The 
Business Institute. 


In the year and a half since its organiza- 
tion, the club has met regularly each month 
at The Business Institute, with the exception 
of a Thanksgiving dinner meeting at the 
home of Member Mary Ardelan, a Christmas 
party with President Jane Long, and an 
April tea at my home. 


Last year members of the club made favors 
for Christmas trays for children in a local 
hospital and provided each child confined to 
the hospital with a doll or toy. Then, too, 
members of the club act as hostesses for 
Open House such as we hold at Christmas 
time, and to which hundreds of former 
students return. 


The educational value of the club cannot 
be measured objectively. However, we at 
The Business Institute believe that the 
organization of the club was a worth-while 
project. Why not try it in your school? 
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SPELLING 


problems 
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WORD 
STUDIES 


3rd Edition - By Walters 


Several thousand students are presently 
using WORD STUDIES as a supplement in 
English and in other courses. It is more 
than a speller because it emphasizes pro- 
nunciation, syllabication, spelling, word 
building, word usage, abbreviations, and 
use of dictionary. 


———— 
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Thirty-Second Annual Convention 


Southern Business Education Association 


Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Arkansas 


November 25-27, 1954 


Frank M. Herndon, 
head of the Department 
of Business Education, 
Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus, 
Mississippi, president of 
the Southern Business 
Education Association, 
has announced the pro- 
gram for the 32nd an- 
nual convention, which 
will be held at the 
Marion Hotel, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, from 
November 25 to 27. The 
convention theme will be 
“Human Relations in 
Business Education.” 

On Thursday morning, November 25, 
there will be a United Business Education 
Association Breakfast, which will be followed 
by a Southern Regional Meeting of the 
U.B.E.A. Representative Assembly. There 
will be a meeting of the S.B.E.A. Executive 
Board at 9:30 a.m. on Thursday. Registra- 
tion will begin at 8:00 a.m. on Thursday. 
Admission to all meetings will be by badge, 
provided on registration. 

An outline of the program follows: 





Frank Herndon 


Thursday, November 25 
7:30 A.M. 
U.B.E.A. Breakfast 
Arrangements: Hollis Guy, executive sec- 
retary of U.B.E.A. 
8:00 A.M. 
Registration Desk Opens 


9:00 A.M. 
Southern Regional Meeting of U.B.E.A. 
Representative Assembly 
Presiding: Theodore Woodward, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, president of U.B.E.A. 
Roll call and accrediting of delegates of 
affiliated organizations -— Hollis Guy 
Business Session and Discussion Group 
Meetings 
9:00 a.m. 
Trip to Hot Springs (Special buses leave 
from front of hotel) 
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9:30 A.M. 
S.B.E.A. Executive Board Meeting 
11:00 a.m. 

Meeting of Nominating Committee for 
1955 Officers (Members wishing to sub- 
mit names for.committee consideration 
are invited to meet with the committee) 

2:00 P.M. 

Special Demonstration — Typewriting 

Chairman, Maragret Buchanan, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, Colum- 

us 

Demonstrator: Alan C. Lloyd, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York 

Title: “Building Typewriting Skills — A 
Demonstration of New Techniques for 
Building Typewriting Speed with Con- 
trol” 

3:00 P.M. 

Special Demonstration — Electric Type- 
writers 

Chairman, Mabel Baldwin, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus 

Demonstrator: L. M. Collins, educational 
consultant, International Business 
Machines Corporation, Dallas, Texas 

Title: “The First Lesson in Teaching 
Manuals and Electrics” 


4:30 p.M.—5:30 P.M. 
Official Reception for all S.B.E.A. Mem- 
bers, Guests and Exhibitors 
Hosts: S.B.E.A. Executive Board 
Honorees: Members attending S.B.E.A. 
convention for first time 


7:00 P.M. 

Fellowship Dinner 

Presiding: Frank M. Herndon, president 
of S.B.E.A. 

Toastmaster: Vernon Musselman, first 
vice-president of S.B.E.A., University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 

Invocation: Liston M. Fox, treasurer of 
S.B.E.A., University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

Greetings: The Honorable Pratt Remmel, 
mayor of Little Rock 

Address: Dr. Charles 
Northeast Missouri 


E. Kauzlarich, 
State Teachers 
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College, Kirksville — “Have 


Heard?” 


9:00 P.M. 
Arkansas Open House 


Friday, November 26 


A.M. 
F.B.L.A. Breakfast 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 26 


9:00 a.M.—10:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Frank M. Herndon, president 
of S.B.E.A. 

Chairman, Mrs. Gladys Johnson, second 
vice-president of S.B.E.A., Central 
High School, Little Rock 

Invocation: The Reverend Cotesworth P. 
Lewis, dean, Trinity Cathedral, Little 
Rock 

Greetings: Virgil T. Blossom, superin- 
tendent of schools, Little Rock 

Response: Harry Huffman, state repre- 
sentative of S.B.E.A., Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg 

Topic: A Symposium — “The Business 
Teacher and Human Relations” 

“Human Relations with Business and 
Industry” — W. M. Shepherd, vice- 
president, Arkansas Power and Light 
Company, Little Rock 

“Human Relations with Parents and the 
Lay Public” — Miss Willie A. Lawson, 
manager, Schools Department, Demo- 
crat Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany, Little Rock 

“Human Relations with Students and 
Staff Members” — Elvin S. Eyster, 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Friday, November 26 


10:45 a.M.—12:00 NOON 

Chairman, Bessie Hiers, Lake City High 
School, Lake City, Florida; assistant 
chairman, Mildred Braden, Part-Time 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
secretary, Lucile Grissom, Ensley High 
School, Birmingham, Alabama 

“Developing an Employable Personal- 
ity” — Madeline Strony, educational 
consultant, The Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT 


Friday, November 26 
10:45 a.M.—12:00 Noon 
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Chairman, Mary Crump, Jones Business 
College, Jacksonville, Florida; assistant 
chairman, A. M. Bruce, Massey Busi- 
ness College, Birmingham, Alabama; 
secretary, Sudie Ozley, Perry Business 
School, Columbus, Georgia 

“Good Human Relations Between Schools 
and Business” — Jack H. Jones, Jones 
Business College, Jacksonville, Florida 


JUNIOR COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Friday, November 26 


10:45 a.M.—12:00 NOON 
Chairman, James Womack, Wood Junior 
College, Mathiston, Mississippi; assist- 
ant chairman, Benford Peeples, North- 
east Junior College, Booneville, Missis- 


sippi; secretary, Dorothy Coleman, 
Pearl River Junior College, Poplarville, 
Mississippi 


“Helping Junior College Students Adjust 
Themselves to Business Situations” — 
John A. Pendery, office manager, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

“Business Education in the Junior Col- 
leges of Mississippi” — Lytle C. Fowler, 
University of Mississippi, University 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
Friday, November 26 


10:45 a.mM.—12:00 NOON 

Chairman, Roy Stevens, State Teachers 
College, Florence, Alabama; assistant 
chairman, Evelyn Babb, University of 
Florida, Gainesville; secretary, Sara 
Anderson, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia 

Topic: “General Education in the Busi- 
ness Education Curriculum” 

Moderator: Z. S. Dickerson, State Teach- 
ers College, Florence, Alabama 

Panel: Margaret Bell Humphreys, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington; John 
H. Moorman, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 

12:15 P.M. 

Delta Pi Epsilon Luncheon 

Sponsor: Omega Chapter, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Presiding: Theodore Woodward, chapter 
sponsor 

Address: “‘Research as an Aid in the Im- 
provement of Teaching” — Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University, New 
York City 
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2:00 P.M. 

Tour of Little Rock and Reception at 
Governor’s Mansion — Limited to 
wives and convention guests (non- 
teachers) 

Sponsor: Little Rock Women’s Chamber 
of Commerce — Mrs. Nona White, 
president 


BASIC BUSINESS SECTIONAL MEETING 
Friday, November 26 


2:00 p.m.-3:15 P.M. 

Chairman, James White, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina; 
assistant chairman, Cecil Abel, North- 
east Mississippi Junior College, Boone- 
ville; secretary, Maxine Patterson, 
Stetson University, Deland, Florida 

Topic: ““The Enriched Teaching of Basic 
Business Subjects” 

Moderator: Kenneth Zimmer, Richmond 
Professional Institute, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 

Panel: Wallace Bowman, manager, South- 
Western Publishing Company, New 
Rochelle, New York; Alan C. Lloyd, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York City 


CLERICAL PRACTICE SECTIONAL 
MEETING 


Friday, November 26 


2:00 p.M.—3:15 P.M. 

Chairman, Jewell Watson, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana; 
assistant chairman, Mary Dearen, 
Woodlawn High School, Birmingham, 
Alabama; secretary, Margaret Old, 
Lawrenceburg, Tennessee 

Topic: “The Why, What, and How of 
Clerical Training” 

Moderator: James W. Crews, University 
of Florida, Gainesville 

Speaker: Mathilde Hardaway, Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
SECTIONAL MEETING 


Friday, November 26 


2:00 p.m.—3:15 P.M. 

Chairman, Donald Fuller, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville; as- 
sistant chairman, Parker Liles, Atlanta 
City Schools, Atlanta, Georgia; secre- 
tary, Euclede Threlkeld, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Tallahassee, Florida 


Topic: “Obtaining State Supervisory 
Services for Business Education” 

Panel: One representative from each of 
the Southern States that have no super- 
visor of business education 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
SECTIONAL MEETING 


Friday, November 26 


3:30 p.M.—4:45 P.M. 

Chairman, Roy Stevens, State Teachers 
College, Florence, Alabama; assistant 
chairman, Lanier Thompson, Quachita 
Parish High School, Monroe, Louisiana; 
secretary, Alberta Frericks, Richmond, 
Virginia 

“Looking at You Through Your Prod- 
uct”” — Warren K. Bass, E. L. Gaunt 
and Company, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Little Rock, Arkansas 


SECRETARIAL SECTIONAL MEETING 
Friday, November 26 


3:30 P.M.—4:45 P.M. 

Chairman, Christine Stroop, Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville, Tennessee; 
assistant chairman, W. L. Tucker, 
Washington County Technical School, 
Abingdon, Virginia; secretary, Mary 
Loyd McKeel, Watkins Institute, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

“What Prospective Secretaries Should Be 
Taught About Human Relations” — 
Sam Wanous, University of California, 
Los Angeles 

Panel: ‘How We Teach Our Prospective 
Secretaries to Handle Human Rela- 
tions” 

Panel Members: Eugenia Moseley, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Ena A. Threlkeld, 
Evening High School, Miami, Florida; 
J. Frank Dame, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Florida 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Friday, November 26 


7:30 p.M.—9:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Frank M. Herndon, president 
of S.B.E.A. 

Invocation: Dr. Aubrey Walton, First 
Methodist Church, Little Rock 

Introductions: Arthur L. Walker, super- 
visor of Business Education Service, 
State of Virginia, Richmond 

Greetings: Presidents of U.B.E.A. and 
regional associations 

Address: Speaker to be announced 
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10:00 p.m.—12:30 a.m. 

Inaugural Ball 

Master of Ceremonies: R. D. Cooper, 
South-Western Publishing Company 


Saturday, November 27 


7:30 a.M.—8:30 A.M. 
Special Breakfasts — 
Columbia University, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and University 
of Mississippi 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


GROUP 1—PROBLEMS AND TRENDS IN 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL BUSINESS 
CURRICULUM 


Saturday, November 27 


9:00 a.M.—10:30 a.m. 

Chairman, Parker Liles, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Atlanta, Georgia 

Consultant: Earl Nicks, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado 

Principal Discussants: Ruby Baxter, 
Grayson High School, Grayson, Louisi- 
ana; Katherine Moak, Picayune High 
School, Picayune, Mississippi; Rebecca 
Collins, Northwest Junior College, 
Senatobia, Mississippi; Ethel Plock, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


GROUP 2—PROBLEMS AND TRENDS IN 
BUSINESS-TEACHER EDUCATION 


Saturday, November 27 


9:00 a.M.—10:30 a.m. 

Chairman, John H. Moorman, University 
of Florida, Gainesville 

Consultant: E. C. McGill, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia 

Recorder: Evelyn Babb, University of 
Florida, Gainesville 

Principal Discussants: R. Norval Garrett, 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Ham- 
mond; Harry Huffman, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg; Rienzi 
Jennings, Memphis State College, 
Memphis, Tennessee; Herbert S. Ma- 
— University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville 


GROUP 3—PROBLEMS AND TRENDS IN 
THE TEACHING OF SHORTHAND AND 
TYPEWRITING 


Saturday, November 27 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 
Chairman, A. J. Lawrence, University of 
Mississippi, University 
Consultant: Albert C. Fries, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 
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Recorder: Hellon Barlow, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus 
Principal Discussants: Melvin Sims, 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro; 
Dorothy Coleman, Pearl River Junior 
College, Poplarville, Mississippi; Mrs. 
Berenice Lovan, Sturgis High School, 
Sturgis, Kentucky; Thomas N. Sud- 
darth, principal, Wardell High School, 
Wardell, Missouri; William H. Bonner, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; 
Laverne Bray, Northeast Mississippi 

Junior College, Booneville 


GROUP 4—PROBLEMS AND TRENDS IN 
THE TEACHING OF ACCOUNTING AND 
BASIC BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


Saturday, November 27 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 

Chairman, Howard M. Norton, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 

Consultant: Gladys Bahr, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri 

Recorder: Hulda Erath, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 

Principal Discussants: Polly Lou Hicks, 
Boyce High School, Boyce, Louisiana; 
Lanier Thompson, Quachita Parish 
High School, Monroe, Louisiana; Mrs. 
Grace C. Beall, Crowville High School, 
Crowville, Louisiana; Mrs. Eunice Ken- 
nedy, Natchitoches High School, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


GROUP 5—PROBLEMS AND TRENDS _ IN 
THE TEACHING OF MACHINES AND 
APPLIANCES 


Saturday, November 27 


9:00 a.M.—10:30 A.M. 

Chairman, Gladys Peck, state supervisor 
of business education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 

Consultant: Gerald A. Porter, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman 

Recorder: Father Lawrence Phillips, Ala- 
bama 

Principal Discussants: Marie Louise 
Franques, Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Lafayette; Della Rosenberg, 
Starke High School, Starke, Florida 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, November 27 
10:45 a.M.-11:45 a.m. 
Chairman, Theodore Woodward, presi- 
dent of U.B.E.A. 
Reports of Discussion Groups — 


(Continued on next page) 





Group 1 — “Secondary-School Curricu- 
lum” (Parker Liles) 

Group 2— “Business-Teacher 
tion” (John H. Moorman) 
Group 3 — “Teaching of Shorthand and 

Typewriting” (A. J. Lawrence) 

Group 4 — “Teaching of Accounting and 
Basic Business Subjects” (Howard M. 
Norton) 

Group 5 — ““Teaching of Machines and 
Appliances” (Gladys Peck) 

“Business Education Looks Ahead’ — 
Dr. Paul Lomax, New York University, 
New York City 


Educa- 


BUSINESS SESSION 
Saturday, November 27 


11:45 a.M.—12:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Frank M. Herndon, president 
of S.B.E.A. 

Legislative Action 

Reports from Division and Section Secre- 
taries 

Presentation of New Officers, State 
Representatives, Division and Section 
Officers 

Announcement of 1955 Convention City 

Final Drawing of Prizes 

Adjournment 


Columbia U. Breakfast at SBEA 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, will hold an alumni break- 
fast on Saturday morning, November 27, 
1954, at 7:30 at the Marion Hotel, in 
connection with the Southern Business 
Education Association convention, to be held 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, November 25 to 27. 

Professor Hamden L. Forkner will be in 
charge of the breakfast. Tickets will be avail- 
able at the registration desk. 


Chattanooga Changes 


W. P. Finley, president, North Georgia 
Business College, Rome, Georgia, announced 
that his college has purchased Chattanooga 
Business Institute, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
from Mrs. Mildred Godunov of Dalton, 
Georgia. The Chattanooga school is located 
at 103 East Seventh Street, Jackson Build- 
ing. M. H. Vann is the manager. Mr. Vann 
has a B.S. degree from Berry College, Mount 
Berry, Georgia, and an M.S. degree from 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. He has served as dean of Rein- 
hardt College, Waleska, Georgia, and dean 
of men at Berry College. He is a veteran of 


World War IT. 





6 Elementary Projects 








PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL TRAINING 


By Goodfellow, Kahn 





PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING consists of a series of six comprehensive projects pertaining 
to six different types of businesses. The student is required to keep the records and complete all 


the clerical work involved in each of these businesses. The projects do not require any knowledge 
of double-entry bookkeeping. 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING can be used in many ways in your school if you want to 

prepare students for jobs that are now available in clerical occupations. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 

New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 


Cincinnati 2 Dallas 2 
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Public Business Teacher Training 
Began at Salem, Massachusetts 


The State Teachers College, Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, which held its centennial celebra- 
tion in June, 1954, has the distinction of be- 
ing the first publicly supported state institu- 
tion in the United States to offer professional 
and technical training for business teachers 
in an integrated program. 

In 1908 a commercial department was 
organized in the college (then the Salem 
Normal School) by Dr. J. Asbury Pitman. 
Arthur J. Meredith was called from the 
Atlantic City High School to serve as the 
first director of commercial teacher training. 
Two programs in commercial teacher train- 
ing were offered: (1) A special condensed 
course of one year to graduates of colleges, 
normal schools, private commercial schools 
and to teachers of experience; (2)A regular 
course of two years with the same admission 
requirements as for the elementary course 
except that graduates of commercial courses 
in approved high schools would also be 
eligible. 

Soon after the program had been or- 
ganized, Mr. Meredith was succeeded by 
Alexander H. Sproul from the Shortridge 
High School of Indianapolis, Indiana. Mr. 
Sproul retired early in 1947 and was suc- 
ceeded by the present director, Bruce F. 
Jeffery. 

Graduates of the special course were 
awarded an appropriate certificate and grad- 
uates of the regular course were awarded a 
special diploma. The special courses offered 
were: penmanship, bookkeeping, commer- 
cial arithmetic, commercial geography, 
commercial law, pedagogy, commercial 
correspondence, gymnastics, shorthand and 
typewriting, and two electives from the 
elementary training course. The regular two- 
year course offerings, in addition to the 
special course offerings, were: language and 
grammar, psychology, senior geography, 
history and civics, and two electives from che 
elementary training course. 

When the program was first organized, the 
equipment of the department consisted of 
twelve typewriters, a small library of books 
of special interest to commercial teachers, 
and a commercial museum. Special lectures 
were given from time to time during the 
course by persons who were recognized as 
authorities in their respective fields. 

In 1910 the course was lengthened to three 
years and in 1915 it was further lengthened 
to four years, including a year of actual office 
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work. The first diploma for the four-year 
course was awarded to one student in 1917. 


When the three-year course was begun in 
1910, commercial seniors were assigned by 
special arrangement as student teachers in 
selected high schools throughout the state. 
The student teacher training period was for 
six weeks and the students were required to 
keep up their regular normal class work as 
best they could during this training period. 
The cooperating high schools paid the stu- 
dent teachers an amount sufficient to cover 
their extra expenses while doing this cadet 
teaching. 


In 1925 the student teaching period was 
lengthened to eight weeks and no class work 
was required during this period. As many as 
twenty-seven high schools in a single year 
have cooperated in furnishing an opportunity 
for student teaching. At the present time 
there is no compensation for student teach- 
ing except in cases of prolonged substitute 
work. 

In 1921 Salem and four other state teachers 
colleges in Massachusetts were given the 
authority to grant the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Education. The first class of 
four-year graduates to receive the degree 
was the class of 1925. 


The present administrative head of the 
college, President Frederick A. Meier, has 
indicated his intention of providing for the 
maximum expansion possible under the 
limitations of the physical plant and equip- 
ment. A building program of considerable 
proportions will be undertaken in the near 
future and President Meier is already laying 
plans for providing adequate facilities and 
equipment for an enlarged Business Educa- 
tion Department. 





The present head of the 
Business Education 
Department, 
Bruce F. Jeffery. 











Twelfth Annual Convention 


National Association and Council of Business Schools 


LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


November 10-13, 1954 


PROGRAM 
Wednesday, November 10 


10:00 a.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Meeting of Board of Directors, Including Luncheon 


FIRST BUSINESS SESSION 
Thursday, November 11 


9:00 a.M.—11:30 a.m. 
Call to Order: President J. K. Kincaid, chairman; 
L. C. Thunen, co-chairman 
Invocation: C. I. Blackwood 
Report: 
L. C. Thunen, first vice-president and chairman, 
Research and Educational Committee 
The President Speaks: J. K. Kincaid 
Reports: 
Harold Post, second vice-president and chairman, 
Business Ethics Committee 
Hugh T. Barnes, treasurer and chairman, Finance 
Committee 
Charles P. Harbottle, chairman, Membership Com- 
mittee 
E. O. Fenton, chairman, Public Relations Commit- 
tee 
12:00 Noon-1:30 p.m. 
Luncheon Meeting 
Chairman, Hugh T. Barnes; co-chairman, 
Stevens 
N.A.C.B.S. Entertainers: Rice Kello, director 
“Blueprint of Progress” — Dr. H. D. Hopkins 


Roy 


SECOND BUSINESS SESSION 
Thursday, November 11 


2:00 p.M.—4:30 P.M. 

Call to Order: President J. K. Kincaid, chairman; 
H. Everett Pope, co-chairman 

Reports: 
John Leach, chairman, Legislation Committee 
Bernard Ehrlich, Legal Counsel 

New Business 

Panel Discussion: ““Why a National Organization?” 

Moderator: Dr. H. D. Hopkins 

Panel Members: H. O. Balls, W. L. Strawn, Gordon 
Berchardt, H. Everett Pope, Jr. 

“Nitrate for the Soul” — C. D. Rohlffs 


Friday, November 12 


8:45 A.M.—10:00 a.m. 
State and Regional] Association Breakfast 
Chairman, A. L. Fisher 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 12 


10:80 a.m.—12:00 Noon 
“Accreditation” — John R. Humphreys, chairman 
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“‘Self-Evaluation for Accreditation” — Dr. J. Andrew 
Holley 
Open Discussion 
12:00 Noon-2:00 p.m. 
Lunches 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 12 


2:00 p.m.—3:15 P.M. 
Research in Business Education: Elgie Purvis, chair- 
man 
3:30 P.m.—4:30 P.M. 
Panel Program by Young Members — “Planning for 
Tomorrow” 
Panel Members: Roy Blackwood, chairman; Mrs. 
V. R. Sergent; Richard Pickett; David Edmondson 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Friday, November 12 


6:30 P.m.—9:00 P.M. 

Toastmaster: James K. Kincaid 

Invocation 

Introduction of Guests: Response by E. G. Auers- 
wald, president of American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges 

N.A.C.B.S. Entertainers: Rice Kello, director 

In Memoriam: T. B. Cain 

Presentation of Awards: C. I. Blackwood 

Conferring of Doctor’s Degrees: Crawford Treat 

Banquet Speaker: Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Saturday, November 13 


8:00 a.m.—9:00 A.M. 
Fellowship Breakfast for Past Presidents 
Chairman, H. Everett Pope 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, November 13 


9:00 aA.M.-11:30 A.M. 
Buzz Session — C. I. Blackwood, chairman 
Panel: (To be decided upon) 


12:00 Noon-1:30 p.m. 

Luncheon Meeting 

Chairman, J. G. Roof 

“Knowing Your Neighbor’—W. A. Robbins 

Report of Past Presidents: Hiram Rasely 

N.A.C.B.S. Entertainers: Rice Kello, director 

“Making America Strong’—Bruce F. Gates 

Installation of Officers 

Announcement of Winners in Display Contest — 
Wells Stevens, chairman of Display Committee 

Adjournment 

2:30 P.M. 

Meeting of New Board of Directors (If so ordered by 

new president) 
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South Carolina Convention 


The South Carolina Business Education 
Association, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Dorothy Van Patten (president), Edna 
Lunden (vice-president), and Jacqueline 
Douglas (secretary-treasurer), will hold its 
sixth annual fall convention on the campus 
of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, on October 
30. The theme for the year as chosen by the 
Executive Board will be “Keeping in Step 
with Business.” Dr. Alan C. Lloyd of 
Gregg Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company will do a typewriting presen- 
tation, “A Demonstration of Skill-Building 
Techniques in Typewriting,” for the morn- 
ing session. “Emily,” a lecture on correct 
secretarial procedures, is scheduled as the 


feature attraction for the afternoon. 

Clarina Cornwell, local chairman of ar- 
rangements, has announced that the annual 
Executive Board meeting will be held on 
Friday, October 29, at 6:00 p.m. in Joynes 
Hall on the Winthrop College campus. 
Registration will commence on Saturday 
morning, October 30, in the lobby of Johnson 
Hall at 10:00 a.m. 

The Executive Board members of the 
South Carolina Business Education Asso- 
ciation, in addition to the three officers, are: 
Eleanor Patrick, Mrs. Elise Altman, Mrs. 
Sara Zeagler, Mrs. Jewelle Hollis, Mrs. 
Emily Ashley, Mrs. Helene Secondi, and 
Clarina Cornwell. 








National Association of Artypists 


A national organization, the National 
Association of Artypists, devoted to drawing, 
painting, and sketching on the typewriter 
has been formed, based on the requests and 
suggestions of many teachers who have had 
several years’ experience in working with 
student groups interested in this phase of 
typing. 

For more information as to the aims and 


functions of the organization, send for a 
constitution, suggestion sheet, and applica- 
tion for local club activities to Miss Wilma 
Dieckmann, Secretary-Treasurer, National 
Association of Artypists, Box 56, Keyesport, 
Illinois. There will be a meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Artypists at the 
N.B.T.A. convention in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 29. 








Light Room Projection Screen 


The Perry Light Room Screen, 18” x 24’, 
is translucent, which permits just enough 
light to pass through the screen to get a 
brilliant picture when projecting slides or 
filmstrips in a light room. The screen is 
easily set up on a small plastic base. When 
the screen is not in use, the plastic base may 
be used as a paperweight and the screen may 


be used on a desk as a blotter. The screen is 
protected by a blotter on each side and the 
blotters are held together with leather- 
simulated ends that are available in differ- 
ent colors. The light room screen may be 
purchased at an introductory price of $15.00 
from The Perry Fabricating Company, 10 
Church Street, Jamesburg, New Jersey. 








Professional Books for Teachers 


At the right is a list of professional books recom- 
mended for business teachers. They are all cloth 
bound. Each book will be sent postpaid at the price 
indicated, cash with the order. Examination copies 
are not available, but any book purchased may be 
returned if not satisfactory. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION by Hardaway and Maier 


WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING by Andruss 


GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION by Dame 
and Brinkman 


$3.00 
2.88 


3.00 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING TYPEWRIT- 
ING by Lamb 


METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION by Harms 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING SHORTHAND 
AND TRANSCRIPTION by Lamb 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION by Walters and Nolan 


2.40 
2.40 
2.40 


2.80 
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Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1954 








Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 





American Association of Commercial Colleges 
American Business Law Association 


American Economic Association 


Annual Invitational Conference of Indiana Business 


Teachers 
Arkansas Education Association 


Association of School Business Officials 


Association of University Evening Colleges ......... 


Association of Urban Universities 


California Business Education Association Institute. .. 


Catholic Educational Association of Pennsylvania... . 


Connecticut Education Association 


Delaware State Education Association 


Georgia Education Association — 
District 1 
District 2 
District 3, E 
District 3, W 
District 4 
District 6 
District 7 
District 8 


Illinois Education Association 
Divisional Meetings — 


Blackhawk 


DuPage Valley 
East Central 


Eastern 

Illinois Valley 
Lake Shore 
Mississippi Valley 
Northeastern 


Northwestern 


Rock River 
South Central 
Southeastern 
Southern 
Western 


Indiana State Teachers Association 
North Central 
Northeast 





Ft. Worth, Texas...... 


Detroit, Michigan 
Detroit, Michigan 
New York City 


San Francisco 


Muncie 
Hot Springs 
Los Angeles 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin... . 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Los Angeles 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 
New Haven 


WOOT «5c bie cain os 


Warner Robins.......... 


Columbus 


Waycross 
Gainesville 
Athens 


Rock Island 
Bloomington 


0 eres 


LaSalle 


Galesburg............. 


Indianapolis 
South Bend 
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Date of Meeting 








October 22, 23 
December 27-29 
December 28-30 
October 17-21 


December 3-7 


November 19, 20 
November 4 
October 10-14 
November 10-12 
November 7, 8 
October 30 
October 13-15 


October 29 
October 29 
October 29 


October 21, 22 


October 11 
October 13 
October 19 
October 14 
October 15 
October 18 
October 8 

October 12 
October 21 
October 22 


December 28-30 


October 15 
October 11 
October 18 
October 8 

October 11 
October 8 

October 22 
October 15 
October 15 
October 15 
October 15 
October 15 
October 15 
October 8 

October 22 
October 15 
October 8 

October 29 
October 8 


October 21, 22 
October 21 
October 21 











Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Northwest 
Southwestern 


lowa State Education Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Association.............. 


Kansas State Teachers Association 


Louisiana Business Education Association 
Maine Teachers Association....................... 
Maryland Business Education Association 


Michigan Education Association — 


Region 9 & 13 
Region 10 
Region 11 
Region 12 
Minnesota Business Schools Association 
Minnesota Education Association 
Minnesota Vocational Assooiation 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
Montana Business Education Association........... 


National Association and Council of Business Schools. 


National Association of State Supervisors of Business 
Education 


National Business Teachers Association 

National Council for the Social Studies............. 
New Hampshire State Teachers Association 

New Jersey Education Association 

New Mexico Business Education Association. ....... 


New York State Teachers Association — 


Central 


North Carolina Education Association — 
South Piedmont 
Northwestern 
Southeastern 
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Detroit 


Ann Arbor... . 
Battle Creek 
Kalamazoo 
Detroit... 
Detroit... . 


East Lansing........... 
Grand Rapids........... 


_. Saree 
Saginaw 


Mt. Pleasant........ 


Minneapolis 


Minneapolis 


Kansas City 
Billings 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


Indianapolis, Indiana.... 


Manchester 
Atlantic City 
Albuquerque 


Charlotte 
High Point 
Lumberton 





October 21 
October 21 


November 4, 5 
November 5 


November 4, 5 
November 4, 5 
November 4, 5 
November 4, 5 
November 4, 5 
November 4, 5 


November 23 
October 28, 29 
October 14-16 


October 29 
October 28, 29 
October 21, 22 
October 7, 8 
October 18, 19 
October 14, 15 
October 14, 15 
October 14, 15 
October 21, 22 
October 25, 26 
October 11, 12 
October 7, 8 


November 13 
October 21, 22 
October 21, 22 
November 3-5 
October 28, 29 
November 11-13 


December 2-7 
December 28-30 
November 25-27 
October 14, 15 
November 11-13 
October 28-30 


October 8 
October 8 
October 8 
October 22 
October 15 
October 29 
October 22 
October 22 


October 1 
October 8 
October 14 











Name of Association Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 





Northeastern i November 5 
North Central i November 19 


Northwestern Michigan Conference on Business 
Education ....| November 6 


Ohio Education Association November 21-23 
Southwestern October 29 
Southeastern October 28, 29 
Northeastern October 29 
Northwestern October 29 
Central November 5 
Eastern October 29 
Western ! October 29 


Oklahoma Education Association Oklahoma City October 28, 29 
Rhode Island Catholic Teachers’ Institute Providence October 28, 29 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction October 28, 29 
South Carolina Business Education Association... ... October 30 
South Dakota Education Association November 3-5 
Southern Business Education Association Little Rock, Arkansas....| November 25-27 
Southern Economic Association Biloxi, Mississippi.......| November 19, 20 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association. | Ft. Worth, Texas........| October 22, 23 
Tennessee Education Association — 
October 14, 15 
Knoxville October 28, 29 
Nashville October 22 
Tri-State Business Education Association...........| Pittsburgh, Pa..........| November 5, 6 
Virginia Education Association Richmond October 26-29 
Washington Education Association October 4 
October 5 
October 6 
October 7 
October 8 
October 11 
October 12 
October 13 
October 14 
Bellingham October 15 
Colville October 18 

West Virginia Association of Business Schools Clarksburg November 19, 20 
West Virginia Education Association Charleston October 14, 15 
Wisconsin Education Association Milwaukee November 4-6 


Wyoming Business Education Association Cheyenne October 7 














ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing, and 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
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Do you want 
to teaeh real 
filing at low 





PBUSINESS FILING ¢ 


BUSINESS FILING provides realistic material at a reasonable price. It consists of a textbook and 
a practice outfit providing work for twenty, thirty, or forty hours of instruction, depending upon 
the number of jobs completed. Supplies consist of filing cards, cross reference cards, guide 
cards, gummed labels, folders with printed captions, and correspondence required in filing. 
The ten filing jobs are as follows: (1) Card Filing; (2) Card Filing with Cross Reference; (3) Addi- 
tional Practice in Card Filing; (4) Alphabetic Correspondence Filing; (5) Triple Check Auto- 
matic Filing; (6) Numeric Correspondence Filing; (7) Subject Filing Practice; (8) Decimal, 
Duplex-Numeric, Duplex-Alphabetic, and Alpha-Numeric Codes; (9) Geographic Filing Prac. 
tice; (10) Russell-Soundex Coding Practice. 


BUSINESS FILING is easy to teach. Furthermore, there is an answer sheet with each job for 
the student to fill out for easy checking. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 - San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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What Does Advertising Do? (Released in 1953.) 
This 35-mm. sound filmstrip in color is presented by 
the Evening and Extension Division, The City College 
School of Business, New York, with the cooperation 
of the American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
The record operates at 3314 revolutions a minute. 
The filmstrip may be shown in 13 minutes. 

Summary. This filmstrip outlines the place of adver- 
tising in our American economy. It emphasizes that 
advertising helps distribute goods and services, keeps 
competition alive, creates markets, and fosters mass 
production. The filmstrip also points out that one of 
the functions of advertising is to build up the manu- 
facturer’s trade name. The effect that the absence of 
advertising would have on our economy and the part 
played by the various agencies, such as the Federal 
Trade Commission, the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, the Better Business Bureaus, 
and the Advertising Council are indicated in the 
filmstrip. 

Recommended Use. High school classes in advertis- 
ing, business principles and management, and eco- 
nomics would find this filmstrip interesting and helpful. 

Sale and Rental. “What Does Advertising Do?” 
may be purchased from The Audio-Visual Extension 
Services, The City College, 17 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. The selling price is $20.00 
and the rental price is $3.00. 


The Clay Ball. (Released in 1954.) This 35-mm. 
sound-slide film in color was produced for the New York 
Life Insurance Company. The slide film is based on 
Kermit Rolland’s article, “The Clay Ball,” which ap- 
peared in the January, 1953 Bulletin of the American 
Business Writing Association. The record operates 
at 3314 revolutions a minute and the film may be 
shown in 15 minutes. 

Summary. ‘This sound-slide film was designed to 
train New York Life Insurance employees to write 
better business letters. The following four principles of 
letter writing are emphasized in the film: (1) Use your 
own language; (2) Write your own way; (8) Don’t 
worry too much about grammar; and (4) Let your 
own personality show in your writing. In addition 
to the four principles of good letter writing the film 
points out that all effective writing is clear and has 
force. 

Recommended Use. High school classes in business 
English would find the film interesting and helpful. 

Rental. ‘““The Clay Ball’ may be obtained from the 
Public Relations Department, New York Life Insurance 
Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. Free rental. 





Look It Up! (Dictionary Habits). (Released 
in 1952.) This 1 reel, 16-mm. sound motion picture, 
available in color or black and white, was produced by 
Coronet Instructional Films. Dr. Henry Bonner 
McDaniel, professor of education and psychology, Stan- 
ford University, California, acted as collaborator. The 
film may be shown in 10 minutes. 

Summary. This film points out that the dictionary is 
probably the most important reference book available 
to high school students. The film is designed to moti- 
vate the dictionary habit especially for spelling, 
definitions, and pronunciation. The film emphasizes 
that the dictionary also includes such useful information 
as synonyms, antonyms, derivations, prefixes, suffixes, 
and information on geographical, historical, and bio- 
graphical matter. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any group 
of high school students. It would be particularly 
interesting to classes in business English and secretarial 
office practice. 

Sale and Rental. “Look It Up! (Dictionary Habits)” 
may be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The 
selling price for a black and white print is $50 and for 
color $100. For rental purposes contact your regular 
film rental library. 


How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely. (Re- 
leased in 1954.) This 35-mm. silent filmstrip in black 
and white was released by the Consumer Education 
Department of Household Finance Corporation. 
A script to be read as the pictures are being shown 
accompanies the filmstrip. 


Summary. This filmstrip dramatizes the importance 
of consumer credit to the family and to the national 
economy. It explains the various forms of consumer 
credit used by an average American family and illus- 
trates how each type may be used to the best advantage. 
The filmstrip explains how charge accounts, time pay- 
ments, and cash loans make it possible for the average 
family to meet emergencies and to have the use of goods 
while making payments out of future income. The 
importance of credit in maintaining the American 
system of mass production and distribution of consumer 
goods is emphasized in the filmstrip. 


Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in general business and consumer eco- 
nomic problems. 

Rental. ‘How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely” 
may be obtained from the Consumer Education De 
partment, Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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A CORONET FILMS 15th ANNIVERSARY PRODUCTION 


Do I Want To Be A Secretary? 


The new Coronet film, Do I Want To Be A 
Secretary?, shows your students the major 
factors to be considered in choosing a secre- 


tarial course in school and secretarial work as 


a career. While pointing out many different 
aspects of this fascinating vocation, this 
16-mm, sound motion picture shows the skills, 
personal qualities and educational background 
required for a successful career as a secretary, 
and provides an introduction to the principal 
duties involved in this type of work. Do I 
Want To Be A Secretary? is a vocational 
guidance film directed primarily at junior- and 
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senior-high school levels, produced in collabo- 
ration with Frank S. Endicott, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education and Director of 
Placement at Northwestern University. 


Both students and adults alike are sure to 
welcome this outstanding new Coronet film — 
typical of many produced by Coronet for 
sound business and economic education. To 
learn how you may preview, purchase or rent 
Do I Want To Be A Secretary? and more than 
550 other Coronet films, write today to: 


Coronet Films 
Dept. B-104 
Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


























Guidance Problems and Procedures in Busi- 
ness Education. 1954. American Business Ed- 
ucation Yearbook Volume XI. This 293-page, printed, 
cloth-bound book was published jointly by the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association and the National 
Business Teachers Association. The following seventeen 
chapters included in the Yearbook represent contribu- 
tions by thirty-three of the outstanding leaders in 
business education: A Basic Philosophy of Guid- 
ance, Areas of Guidance, The Techniques and Tools 
of Guidance, Curricular Organization for Guidance, 
School Personnel and the Guidance Program, De- 
termining the Special Problems Related to Guidance 
in the Schools, Special Problems Related to Guidance 
in the Secondary School, Special Problems Related to 
Guidance in the Private Business School, Special Prob- 
lems Related to Guidance in the Junior College, Special 
Problems Related to Guidance in the Colleges, General 
Guidance Procedures in the Classroom, Guidance and 
Orientation Activities in the Basic Business Subjects, 
Guidance Activities in the Secretarial Subjects, 
Guidance Activities in Bookkeeping and Related Sub- 
jects, Guidance Activities in the Clerical Subjects, Guid- 
ance Activities in the Distributive Education Subjects, 
Guidance Problems in Placement and Follow Up. Price 
$3.75. Order from New York University Book Store, 
18 Washington Place, New York 3, New York. 


A Scale for Determining the Attitudes of 
High School Business Education Students 
toward Certain Aspects of Office Work. 1954. 
By James L. Stuart. This 20-page, printed, paper- 
bound bulletin represents the Thirteenth Annual pub- 
lished Research Award by Delta Pi Epsilon and contains 
an abstract of the study that was selected the winner of 
the 1952 Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award. The foot- 
notes, related research, bibliographical references, and 
tables are not included in this bulletin. However, such 
material may be found in the original manuscript. This 
study includes the following chapters: Chapter I, 
Statement of the Problem; Chapter II, Methodology of 
Scale Construction; Chapter III, Methodology: 
Selection and Nature of the Sample; Chapter IV, Find- 
ings and Analysis of the Data; Chapter V, Relation of 
the Attitude Scale. Price 50 cents (less 20% profession- 
al discount). Order from Delta Pi Epsilon, Division of 
Commerce, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 








REVIEW. 
of NEW 
Literature 


The Wonderful Writing Machine. 1954. By 
Bruce Bliven, Jr. This 236-page, printed, cloth-bound 
book tells the story of the typewriter from its earliest 
beginnings to the present. It explains how the type- 
writer has revolutionized communications, helped in 
the expansion of business, increased profits, saved 
time, transformed the appearance of offices, and in- 
fluenced the language of offices. It includes the follow- 
ing chapters: Chapter 1, Girl in the Office; Chapter 2, 
The Wonderful Writing Machine; Chapter 3, Burt’s 
Necessity; Chapter 4, By Jingo! It Prints; Chapter 5, 
The 1881 Revolution; Chapter 6, Inventors Are 
Never Satisfied; Chapter 7, Salesmen and Thieves; 
Chapter 8, Race Against Time; Chapter 9, No Longer 
Funny; Chapter 10, Portables by Parachute; Chap- 
ter 11, Adjuster at Work; Chapter 12, Quality Counts. 
Price $3.95. Order from Random House, Inc., 457 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Tape Recording. 1953. By Louis A. Leslie. This 
67-page, printed, cloth-bound book provides a presenta- 
tion of the use of tape recording in business education. 
It includes information on how tape recordings can be 
used to increase both the teacher’s effectiveness and the 
student’s understanding in a wide range of classroom 
situations. The following chapters on the use of tape 
recordings are included: Chapter J, General Principles; 
ChapterlI, Typewriting, Shorthand and Transcription; 
Chapter III, Office Practice Classes; Chapter IV, 
Distributive Education; Chapter V, Bookkeeping; 
Chapter VI, Business Law, Chapter VII, General Busi- 
ness; Chapter VIII, Teacher Training; Chapter IX, 
Tapes and Tape Recording Equipment. Price $1.00. 
Order from Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, 900 Fauquier Street, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


Money Management. 1951. By Lawrence L. 
Schneider. This 70-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
contains the following chapters: Managing an In- 
come — Budget Plan; It’s the Part You Save That 
Counts; Your Bank Account; Building Credit; Borrow- 
ing Money; Acquiring a Home; Insurance — What 
Kind and Why; Life Insurance; Investments; Planning 
Ahead for Loved Ones; System and Safety — Safe 
Deposit; Good Counsel — from Your Lawyer. Price 
$1.00. Order from Lawrence L. Schneider, Publisher, 
680 Northeast 53rd Street, Miami, Florida. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to business teachers. Submit samples to the editor, 
stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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Rapidly Growing 
in Popularity 


The new fourth edition is already adopted in Florida 
(basal), Alabama (basal), North Carolina (basal), Idaho 
(multiple), and Indiana (multiple). The previous edition 
is adopted in Georgia (multiple), Kentucky (multiple), 
and South Carolina (basal). 








Consumer 


Economic 
Problems 


Fourth Edition By Wilson and Eyster 


er ( me CP CP « 


‘wee wew 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, Fourth Edition, is a completely revised edition of a book 
that has been popular for more than fifteen years. It has been revised in terms of recent trends of 
thought in this field and in terms of changes that have taken place in subject matter. It has also 
been improved from a point of view of organization and presentation. Many teachers have con- 
tributed to the improvements that have gone into this book. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is a highly integrated textbook. It deals with many things 
of vital interest. It touches upon the subject areas of economics, business principles, legal prin- 
ciples, and weaves all of these together into an important pattern dealing with buying, saving, 
investing, and managing one’s personal affairs. Some of the topics dealt with include installment 
buying, small loans, renting a home, buying a home, buying insurance, social security, under- 
standing advertising, buying clothing, and budgeting. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Mellowed With Age 


Waiter: “These are the best eggs we have had for 
years.” 

Diner: ‘Well, bring me some you haven’t had so 
long.” 


+ * . 
Better Luck Next Time 


The amateur gardener, who loved to experiment 
with plants, sat locked in his room. He refused to eat 
any food all day and his wife finally insisted on being 
let in. 

“You must tell me what’s on your mind,” she said 
firmly. ‘“‘“You’ve been brooding all day and I must 
know what’s wrong.” 

The gardener sighed, “It’s just that one of my pet 
experiments didn’t turn out the way I expected. Re- 
member the time I crossed a potato with an onion?” 

“Yes, yes,” coaxed the wife, “What happened?” 

The gardener shook his head sadly. “No good,” 
he muttered. “All I got was a potato with watery 
eyes.” 


eee 
Look - Alikes 


**When I see you I always think of Smith.” 
“But I’m not in the least like Smith.” 
“Oh, yes. You both owe me $100.” 


. e . 
Good Neighbor Policy 


Downstairs: — “Didn’t you hear me pounding on 
the ceiling?” 

Upstairs: — “Oh, that’s all right. We were making 
a lot of noise ourselves.” 


* + e 
Saves Steps 


“Since I have my new automobile, I don’t have to 
walk to the bank with my deposits.” 

“That’s nice. Drive over now, eh?” 

“No, I just don’t make any.” 


* e 
Wrong Direction 


A Mississippi River steamboat was stopped at the 
mouth of a tributary stream because of a dense fog. 
An inquisitive passenger inquired of the captain the 
cause of the delay. 
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“Can’t see up the river,” was the captain’s terse 
reply. 

“But I can see the stars overhead,” the passenger 
replied sharply. 

“Yes,” came back the captain, “but unless the 
boilers bust, we ain’t going that way.” 


* * . 
A Better Arrangement 


Wife: “I think you might talk to me while I sew.” 
Husband: “Why don’t you sew to me while I read?” 


e es e 
Too Much For Him 


The hostess at a large party, rather proud of her 
voice, rendered “Carry Me Back to Old Virginee” 
in a rich and throaty voice. She was touched to notice 
a distinguished, white-haired man bow his head and 
weep quietly as the last notes floated over the room. 

As soon as she could, she went over to him and said: 

“Pardon me, but are you a Virginian?” 

“No, madam,” said the elderly man, brushing away 
a tear, “I am a musician.” 


a a * 
Younger Generation 


“Upsey-wupsey!” cried the old lady cheerfully to 
the little boy who had fallen down while skating. 

““Upsey-wupsey, my eye!” the little boy said dis- 
gustedly. “I think I’ve cracked my sacroiliac!” 


. . * 
Audible Signpost 


After the theater intermission, a man and his wife 
were returning to their seats. The man asked a lady 
sitting at the end of the row: 

“Did I step on your foot as I went out?” 

Expecting an apology, the lady sternly replied: 
“Yes, you did.” 

The man turned to his wife. 

“Okay, Mabel,” he said, “this is our row.” 


- - e 
Aptly Named 


This sign was placed on the office drinking fountain: 
“Old Faceful.” 
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WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


WITH AN ECONOMIC 
SLANT 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is a classic among Fourth Edition 
textbooks. It is written in a fascinating style and packed 
full of important information built around fundamental 
principles. In this book the economic slant is very im- York 
portant. Through this economic slant the student learns Rowe 
why people do what they do, where they do it, and how they 
do it. Resources, production, customs, commerce, stand- 
ards of living, climate, transportation, and many other 
factors are woven together into a meaningful pattern, 
Because of the economic slant there is less dependence 
upon political boundaries and more emphasis on natural 
geographic areas. 
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(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man teacher, with many years’ commercial and secre- 
tarial experience, wants permanent position. College 
graduate, lawyer and C.P.A. Now negotiating sale of 
own college. Available soon if sale is made. Use own new 
modern, original charts and pictures in teaching, which 
stimulates students to bring in others. Can lecture to 
high schools which brings in many enrollments. Can 
write your ads or catalogs. Write for complete data. 
Address, No. 38. 


Man, fully qualified to teach accounting and allied 
subjects, desires teaching or supervisory position near 
Philadelphia. Twenty years’ teaching experience on high 
school and college levels; graduate of university and 
teachers college; practical experience in accounting and 
personnel placement. Best references. Minimum salary, 
$5,000. Address, No. 46. 


Married man, 49 years of age, in good health, degree 
in Business Administration, with eleven years’ office 
and sixteen years’ teaching experience, desires teaching 
—- Can sell or will consider buying part interest. 

anywhere. Prefer Southern States or West Coast. 
Address, No. 50. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted immediately: two first-class school registrars 
or salesmen for largest and oldest school of telegraphy 
and allied subjects in the South. School is the only ac- 
credited railroad school teaching telegraphy in the 
South and the only approved G. I. training school for 
telegraphy in nine Southern States. No competition. 
Registrars will have all of Alabama and eight other 
Southern States to work. Commission will be 35 per cent 
in Alabama and 40 per cent outside the state. Every 
cooperation on the part of school will be given, including 
advertising in newspapers, direct mail and radio adver- 
tising. ete must be between ages of 25 and 50 
and must have a recent model car for traveling. Must 
also be of proven ability and have a past sales record. 
Persons from Northern States as well as Southern States 
will be considered. Please send photo and personal 
description in first letter. Address, President F. H. Hus- 
ton, American Railroad University, 166% St. Francis 
Street, Mobile, Alabama. 


Partner or one who would like to acquire a third in- 
terest wanted by former business school owner who 
wishes to start a business college in a good location. 
Young college man with degree or older experienced 
man capable of handling accounting, etc. Promotional 
experience would be helpful. Equipment and space 
already available. Unless you are a hard worker and in- 
terested in a future do not apply. Address, No. 39. 


Wanted: A good school man, capable of managing a 
school, who will invest in stock, take full charge. School 
free of debt, good equipment. Opportunity for a good 
~— man to make money. Must have cash. Address, 

o. 40. 


Wanted: Educational salesman with car to contact 
young high school graduates who are interested in at- 
tending business college. Plenty of leads; good territory. 
Good positions for graduates. School is an old-estab- 
lished one. Address, No. 41. 


94 


Accounting and business correspondence instructor 
wanted. Salary, $3,600, plus $200 annual increment. 
Excellent environment in healthful New Jersey location. 
Requirements — well-trained, well-spoken teacher hold- 
ing degree. Address, No. 47. 


Experienced teacher of general business subjects and 
advanced accounting wanted. Degree required. Excellent 
opportunity starting at $4,000. Address, No. 48. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Want to buy good used business school equipment. 
Address, No. 42. 


Man is interested in buying two-teacher business 
school in North Central States with a good reputation, 
Address, No. 51. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Private commercial school, established 50 
sale. Located west of Rockies in delightful climate. 
Accommodation for 150 students. State and govern- 
ment approved. Training many state and government 
students now. Fine attendance all year. No debts. Net 
run down. Equipment good, with typewriters new. Low 
operating expenses. Address, No. 43. 


ears, for 


An over 200-capacity school, strategically located in 
one of the larger cities of the Southeast, well equipped, 
for sale. Member of N.A.C.B.S. and RAC, with 
veteran training approval. Address, No. 44. 


For Sale: a good small school, established sixteen 
years. Approved for veteran training and rehabilitation 
training in two states. Owner wants to retire. Will sell 
at about half price now. Located in Washington State. 
Address, No. 45. 


Well-equipped business school in progressive North 
Carolina town of approximately 100,000 population for 
sale or rent. Speedwriting shorthand program operating 
well. Graduates of school strategically placed to give 
school excellent reputation. Address, No. 49. 





CAREERS IN BUSINESS 





A wall chart, 18” x 24”, featuring the begin- 
ning jobs, fields of opportunity, and top jobs 
in various classifications, is available without 
charge to any business teacher, administrator, 
or counselor. 
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